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EDITORIAL 





COMMENT 





13,117 STRONG 


Those members who were not present 
at the annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Education Association in Louisville, April 
17th to 20th, will be interested in an echo 
from the convention. 


First—It was the largest convention in 
the history of the organization. The 
secretary had 4,000 buttons made for those 
in attendance and the supply was exhausted 
before the end of the Thursday program. 
It is a reasonable estimate that 5,000 
people registered for the meeting. 

Second—The programs were worth hear- 
ing. Both the general and_ sectional 
programs commanded large attention. 
The attendance was excellent and the 
contributions made by the speakers were 
greatly worth the time and the money it 
cost to hear them. The editor has not 
heard of a poor program during the entire 
convention. 

Third—There was a remarkably fine 
spirit and good feeling running through the 
entire convention. There was a spirit of 
oneness of purpose and a desire to build 
constructively for Kentucky’s educational 
program that made itself felt everywhere. 

Fourth—The enrollment in the Ken- 
tucky Education Association for the year 
reached the high mark of 13,095. That 
gave to the men and women in attendance 
a new faith in our organization and a greater 
confidence in our professional future in 
Kentucky. 

The Kentucky Education Association is 
a tremendous power for good. We must 
never abuse that power, but must ever use 
it to build a stronger educational program 
for our State. 





NEW TEXTBOOKS 


There has been a lot of speculation on 
the outcome of the adoption of free text- 
books for Kentucky. The adoption is over 


now and we know the books that will be 
used in the public elementary schools next 
year. 


There never was a state adoption of 
books to be used in the public schools that 
pleased everybody. It is safe to say there 
never will be such an adoption. Somebody 
does not get all that he wants. Failure to 
get what we want does not make for happi- 
ness. 


The Textbook Commission started out 
to get good books at lower prices. Many 
of us thought the two were inconsistent. 
The Commission thought otherwise and 
for three months it has been working at 
that task. 


There was much apprehension lest old 
books would be adopted in the interest 
of economy. Whatever our fears may 
have been they have been dispelled. We 
have new books at reasonable prices in the 
most important subjects in the elementary 
grades. 


The high school adoption has not been 
announced, so the elementary adoption 
only will be considered here. The most 
important subjects in any elementary 
school adoption are reading, language and 
grammar, arithmetic and geography. The 
other subjects are important, but these 
four are fundamental. 


Of these four subjects most people will 
readily admit that reading is the most 
important. The Commission selected the 
“Child Story Readers,” as basal texts for 
Kentucky’s schools. There are a number 
of excellent readers on the market today, 
but this is one of the best. The first six 
grades of this series are particularly strong 
and it is in the first six grades that children 
usually learn to read poorly or well. 


Language and grammar is a subject that 
few teachers teach well. It is a difficult 
subject to teach. We must have the very 
best books in this field if our work is to’ be 
done even moderately well in many of our 
schools. The commission selected the 
“Open Door Language Series,’’ one of the 
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most popular series of books that has been 
published. They are used widely in the 
United States and they have proved their 
worth wherever they have been adopted. 


Few subjects in the elementary school 
have received more attention from students 
of education in recent years than arithmetic. 
Great progress has been made in the 
improvement of content in the subject and 
in the method of teaching. ‘‘The Modern 
Life Arithmetics,’’ adopted for Kentucky 
are new and have been written in the light 
of all the recent investigations in this 
subject. They are teachable books and 
reflect in an interesting way the life of the 
world today. 


The geography texts adopted are the 
“Human Geographies.”” They do not 
emphasize place geography as much as 
some of the other books, but do emphasize 
geography in its relation to man. They 
have proved popular in America and are 
widely used. They should prove popular 
with the teachers of Kentucky. 


The feeling of uneasiness should dis- 
appear and we should look forward to our 
work next fall with a keen sense of pleasure 
and with the assurance that we shall have 
good books for the basic subjects on the 
free textbook list. 





WE WISH YOU A HAPPY AND 
PROFITABLE VACATION 


Your schools will soon close and you will 
have an opportunity to enjoy some rest 
and recreation. Every teacher must have 
free time to build up a reserve of energy 
to carry her through. The Kentucky 
Education Association wishes for every 
teacher in Kentucky a vacation that will 
be both pleasant and profitable. If you 
have worked so hard that it requires an 
entire summer to recuperate you have not 
used your time wisely. No teacher has a 
right to use up her energy so rapidly at the 
early part of the year that she will comeout 
exhausted at the close of the year. 


A teacher should be in practically as 
good condition for teaching on Friday as 
on Monday; at the close of the month as at 
the beginning; and at the end of the year 
as when the year began. It is not fair to 


use all of your energy in the early days or 
the early months of the year and have little 
or nothing left for the pupils later. The 
wise teacher conserves her energy and gives 
good service every day of the school year. 


We know those things that keep us 
physically fit, mentally vigorous and 
Spiritually sensitive but few of us do as 
well as we know. If we lived up to the 
best that we knew we should be able to 
serve in a much larger way. 


Our vacations should be used to make our 
lives count for good in an ever larger way. 
Generally speaking, anything that increases 
the effectiveness of service will increase 
earning power accordingly. The world 
recognizes worthy service. Use your vaca- 
tion seasons to make yourself of greater 
worth to your community. Invest in your 
future by attending summer sessions or in 
travel and you will find it a source of 
pleasure and of profit. 





HIGH SCHOOL COMMENCEMENTS 


As this issue of the SCHOOL JOURNAL goes 
to its readers the high school commence- 
ments in Kentucky are being held. There 
is always a thrill that accompanies the 
graduation of our young men and young 
women from high school. There is a 
challenge in a commencement that cannot 
be escaped. The thrill and the challenge 
grow stronger to the writer each year. 


The editor of the JoURNAL has partici- 
pated in some most interesting commence- 
ment programs since his return to Ken- 
tucky. There has been careful planning 
in all of the exercises attended. The most 
interesting and most worthwhile change 
that has been made in commencements is 
in the larger participation on the part of 
the seniors themselves. It is their night 
and it is right that they should have a 
larger and larger share in their programs. 


This was carried out in a happy way 
in one commencement in particular. The 
seniors were responsible for practically the 
entire program and the audience enjoyed 
it. They had come to see and hear the 
senior class and they saw them and they 
heard them. The program was as follows: 
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The invocation by a member of the senior 
class, 

A song by the seniors assisted by other high 
school pupils, 

A piano solo by a member of the senior 
class, 

Presentation of the diplomas by the high 
school principal, 

Acceptance of the diplomas by a member 
of the senior class, . 

The commencement address by a repre- 
sentative of a higher institution of 
learning in Kentucky, 


Benediction by a member of the senior class. 


There are two excellent suggestions in 
the foregoing program. In the first place, 
the seniors occupy the prominent places 
on the program. Secondly, the principal 
address of the evening follows the presen- 
tation of diplomas. Frequently, there is a 
tendency to prolong a commencement pro- 
gram beyond limits that are happy to the 
audience. If the commencement speaker 
uses good judgment he will so plan his talk 
as to be able to make it as brief as it need 
be made, and will adjust it to the time 
allowed. A happy commencement pro- 
gram cannot be so long that it exhausts 
the good-will and the patience of the 
audience. 











ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 East Jacksen Blvd. Chicago, Illinels 
44TH YEAR 
535 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 








Superintendents, Principals, Teachers for Grades, High 
Schools, and State Teachers’ Colleges secure promo- 
tions through this live-wire Placement Bureau. 
erates everywhere. 

721 RIVERSIDE, SPOKANE, WASH. 


Op- 
Best service. Booklet free. 
217 E. WILLIAMS ST., WICHITA, KAN. 

















TEACHERS WANTED 


For Schools and Colleges—Good 


Positions and Salaries 





National Teachers Agency Inc. 


835 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 


OTHER OFFICES: 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Northampton, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Memphis,'Tenn.; New Haven, Conn. 


V. B. SCOTT, Manager 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 














1102 Starks Bidg. 


Teachers for all positions || 
—positions for teachers 





The Teachers’ Co-operative Bureau 


Jokes haath President 
- LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A feonfidential, co-opera- 
tive, business organization 


Renders high-class service 
at aminimum cost 














fied to Fill. . « « 
FREE REGISTRATION 





The Continental Teachers’ Agency 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Stands Ready to Help Teachers Find the 
[ Positions They Want and Are Best Quali] 





WHOLEHEARTED SERVICE 
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University of Kentucky 
SUMMER SESSION 


First Term: June 17 to July 20 
Second Term: July 22 to August 24 





THREE HUNDRED COURSES 
96 INSTRUCTORS 





UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM—FExtensive undergraduate program in 
all colleges. The entire plant and equipment of the University, including the 
Experiment Station, will be available for instruction purposes. 


GRADUATE WORK-Strong graduate program in Arts and Sciences, 
Agriculture, Education and Commerce. Courses leading to the degrees of Master 
of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE—Special courses for high school librarians to meet 
the standards of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States. 


HIGHER EDUCATION—Courses in Higher Education for college teachers 


and for administrative officers in colleges and universities. 


Spend your summer in the heart of the Blue Grass. Write for catalog and 
special announcements. 


For further information write to the 


Director of the Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
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ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 
SCHOOLS 


Honor ROLL 


Membership dues for the following one 
hundred per cent units were received too 
late to publish in the April issue of KEN- 
TUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


County Superintendent 
Farris McGlone 
T. W. Johnson 
Frank V. McChesney 
Fred McDowell 

Ervine Turner 

Mrs. Mamie West Scott 
W. H. Sasser 
....R. E. Broach 

2) 7 SES SE eee ...Alice Adams 
le NEE eee eee Acc O. J. Stivers 
Ly Bree MOTE. E. J. Paxton 
Geo. Turnipseed 

Trimble Orena McMahon 
Knox.. ...W. W. Evans 
Jas. B. Heird 

Dock Jordan 

Geo. E. Sapp 

J. M. McVey 

Mrs. Mollie H. Greene 
Arlie Boggs 








Crittenden 
Breathitt 








Letcher_.......... cudnt 





Cities and Grades Superintendent 


Richmond City Schools F, O’ Donnell 
Newport Gity Schools... A. D. Owen 
Faculty Eastern Teachers College, 

Richmond 
Faculty Western Teachers College, 

Bowling Green 
Hickman City Schools 
Henry Clay High School, 


H. L. Donovan 





H. H. Cherry 
_J. M. Calvin 





Chas. E. Skinner 
Faculty Murray Teachers College, 
: Rainey T. Wells 
Louisville Public Schools.................... B. W. Hartley 
Shelbyville City Schools...................... E. E. Bratcher 
Georgetown City Schools.................. J. W. Lancaster 
Dudley School, Lexington Mrs. Lena S. White 
Maysville Public Schools............... ee. J. H. Payne 
Winchester City Schools.................... E. F, Birckhead 
Faculty, College of Agriculture, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington............. L. J. Horlacher 
Memorial Consolidated High School, 
Hardyville B. J. White 
Jefferson County Childrens ae. 
Anchorage Bs H. V. Bastin 
Nicholas Finzer School, 
Louisville Bessie T. Meyer 
Independent Graded and High School, 
Dawson Springs Judson Jenkins 
Faculty, Morehead Teachers College, 
Morehead F. C. Button 
Faculty, College of Education, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington W. S. Taylor 

















Tompkinsville Public Schools...__......... L. L. Rudolpf 
Van Lear Public Schools C. V. Snapp 
Maxwell School, Lexington Eva T. Edwards 
Somerset City Schools P. H. Hopkins 
Catlettsburg City Schools...................... J. T. Miracle 
Central Park Graded and High School, 

McHenry. D. B. Lutz 
Horse Cave Public OROIIS occ V. L. Christian 
Sturgis City Schools.. Fred Shultz 
Jefferson Davis School, 

Lexington.. E. E. Gotherman 
Vanceburg Public Schools.................... A. W. Glasgow 
Livermore Public Schools L. V. Burge 
Park Hill School, Covington Nan D. Chambers 
Faculty, College of ent, —_—— 

of Kentucky, “iene L. J. Horlacher 
ewine (city Schools os. occ Fé O. Cannon 
Fulton City Schools .. ...Vest C. Myers 
Lexington Junior High School... ..Mary L. Hunt 
Benton Public Schools _.Tullus Chambers 
Marion City Schools 
Nazareth Junior College 
Hartford High School 
Russell City Schools 























B. c Kidwell 





Bloomfield Public Schools.................... J. J. Jewel, Jr. 

Harrodsburg High School.................. A. K. McKemie 

Springfield High School 

Beechwood Graded School, 
Covington 

Burkesville Graded and High 
School 


W. F. Fraysure 
Eric M. Martin 





Marian S. Greer 
Arlington School, Lexington..........Roberta Newman 
Versailles City Schools Paul Garrett 
Pikeville Graded and High School........T. W. Oliver 
Uniontown Public Schools........ SPR Soe B. L. Curry 
duPont Manual Training High 

school......... 
California School, Louisville 
Atherton High School 
Longfellow School, Louisville 
Johnston School, Louisville 
Jacob Addition School, Louisville......Jewel Drewry 
Louisville Normal School......Elizabeth Breckinridge 
Grace B. Green 


....E, P, Chapin 
M. K. Keating 
Emma Woerner 





Western Junior High School, 

Louisville Mattie M. Willett 
Englehard School, Louisville Myrtle Sproule 
Main Building, Louisville ......................Nell Warden 
Mary D. Hill School, Louisville.....Agnes Dickman 
Eastern Junior High School, 

Louisville E. J. Trueblood 
Strother School, Louisville... S. V. Noe 
Benjamin Franklin School, 

Louisville 
Theodore Ahrens Trade School, 

Louisville... 
Jefferson School, Louisville 
Morgan High School 
Nicholasville Public Schools 
Mt. Sterling City Schools 
Louisville Girls High School.................. 





Sallie Rutherford 








_........Ethel Lovell 
Ida Von Donhoff 
Jas. R. Welch 
H. C. Burnette 





S. B. Tinsley 


NOTE: If we have overlooked any school unit 
which has remitted membership dues for 100% of 
the teachers engaged in such unit, please advise us 
in order that we may give credit in the September 
issue of the JOURNAL. 





J.'S. Brown 
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E:ducational Objectives For 
Kentucky 


ADDRESS AT OPENING SESSION OF K. E. A. 


By Wi.iAm S. Taytor, President 


I have studied a good deal about what I 
should say to you this morning. ‘There 
are so many happy things that one could 
say to a group of this kind that it is always 
difficult to determine just what should be 
said that would be of the largest benefit 
tous. I think of the Kentucky Education 
Association as a great body of students, and 
I think of our assembly here as a study 
period when we have come together to 
learn those things that will be most helpful 
to us in carrying on our program of educa- 
tion in Kentucky. 


The persons who appear on our program 
appear as teachers and we have come to 
learn from them. Any person, therefore, 
who appears on this program and who does 
not bring to us a constructive message, who 


does not leave us better equipped for our 
work, and with a greater inspiration to do 
our work well, has not taught us a good 
lesson. 


It costs time and it costs money for the 
thousands of teachers to meet here for 
three days and study educational reeds. 
Kentucky’s children must be better taught 
as a result of this Association’s meeting or 
else we shall have wasted the time and 
money spent. It seems to me that we 
should at the beginning of this meeting take 
stock of ourselves. We should review our 
achievements, analyze more carefully our 
needs, and go away from here with a firmer 
determination to achieve our goals. 


This has been a good year in Kentucky. 
Our schools have probably been better 
taught than ever before in our history. 
The new teachers entering the profession 
have presented higher qualifications for 
teaching than ever before. Large numbers 
of the county and city superintendents in 
Kentucky are taking advanced training 
for their work. (The enrollment in the 
Graduate School at the University of Ken- 
tucky alone has grown from 33 in 1923-24 
to 533 in 1928-29. This group of graduate 
students at the University is made up in 


good part of administrative officers in the 
public schools of Kentucky.) The school 
term has been longer then ever before and 
our teachers have been better paid. 
Libraries have grown, new buildings have 
been built, teaching equipment has been 
improved, and the professional spirit in 
Kentucky is all that could be desired. We 
believe in our program and we have faith 
in our State. 


We could go ahead and glorify our work, 
and say beautiful things about ourselves 
that would make us all feel good and would 
send us away happy, but it seems hardly 
fair not to take a more careful account of 
our achievements and our shortcomings, 
since we were rated forty-seventh recently 
by the newspapers not only in Kentucky 
but of our entire land. I am not here to 
defend or to condemn the ranking that has 
been given to us We probably deserve 
the ranking of forty-seventh or else it 
never would have been given. It is a 
ranking in which no man or woman in 
Kentucky can find any satisfaction. It 
bothers me considerably to have it said 
that the children of no other state, save 
one, are taught so poorly as are the children 
in Kentucky. If we are forty-seventh in 
the ranking of the states, the children in 
Kentucky are underprivileged children. 
They start life handicapped because they 
are born and reared in Kentucky. 


Kentucky is wealthy in its potential 
resources. We have an exceedingly low tax- 
rate in this State in comparison with other 
states that have better educational systems. 
We spend a considerable sum for education, 
but we do not spend as much as we should, 
nor is it so distributed that the greatest 
good can be realized from it. We do not 
spend as large a proportion of the money 
raised by taxation for school purposes as 
we did in years past, or as large a propor- 
tion as many of the more progressive states 
spend. 
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Instead of glorifying our State and our 
educational program, and instead of trying 
to send you away believing that we have a 
great educational system, I prefer to take 
these few minutes that I have on this 
program to enumerate some of the things 
we are going to have to do before we can 
take our proper place educationally among 
the states in the Union. Here are some 
of the things that I think we are going to 
have to do before we shall have accom- 
plished for ourselves those things educa- 
tionally that we must accomplish to bring 
Kentucky up to the place where it prop- 
erly belongs in the ranking of the states. 


1. The development and inauguration 
of a sound system of State and local taxa- 
tion in Kentucky, so that the financial needs 
of the public schools may be adequately 
met without an unreasonable burden upon 
any taxpayer. 


2. A bill creating an appointive State 
Board of Education of seven members, 
not more than two of whom shall be ap- 
pointed any year, charged with the powers 
and duties that properly belong to such 
a board. 


3. An amendment to the Constitution 
to make possible the appointment of the 
State Superintendent of Schools by the 
State Board of Education. 


4. The removal of the Constitutional 
limitation on salaries so that Kentucky may 
pay her public servants what they are 
worth. 


5. The removal of the Constitutional 
limitation on tenure so that our public 
officials may succeed themselves in office. 


6. An equalization fund sufficiently 
large to insure to every child in Kentucky 
a chance comparable to that enjoyed by 
the children in the more favored counties 
of the State. 


7. A school term of 180 days for all 
schools and a salary schedule for the entire 
State that will guarantee to teachers a 
worthy compensation. 


8. A program of supervision that will 
provide for competent, trained supervisors 
in every school unit of Kentucky. 


9. The limitation of the power of the 
local trustee to select teachers for rural 
schools. ° 


10. Better teaching in all of our public 
schools. We cannot hope to get the kind 
of teaching the children are entitled to have 
until the elementary teachers have com- 
pleted as a minimum a two-year curriculum 
especially designed to train teachers for 
elementary schools, and the high school 
teachers a four-year curriculum planned 
definitely to equip for high school teaching 
before being admitted to the profession. 


11. Better trained administrators for 
our public schools. New applicants for 
administrative positions in counties, and 
urban centers of 1,000 or more, should 
present one year of graduate training in 
which special emphasis has been placed on 
the work to be undertaken. 


12. A more modern and more effective 
compulsory attendance law. Our law is 
fairly satisfactory up to the age of fourteen. 
But we all know that education cannot 
stop at fourteen if there is to be adequate 
preparation for successful living. There 
are fewer children between the ages of 14 
and 18 in school in Kentucky than in any 
other state in the Union according to the 
most recent information available on this 
point. If our boys and girls are to enter 
the race of life with an even chance they 
must have the education and the training 
that high schools provide for children of 
these years. At the time the study was 
made, California led the nation with 88 
out of every 100 of her children between 
the ages of 14 and 18 in school. Kentucky 
ranked lowest of all the states with 88 out 
of every 100 of her children out of school. 


These are some of the things that are 
standing in the way of educational progress 
in Kentucky. It is not pleasant or popular 
to discuss our educational shortcomings, 
but I am not concerned about doing the 
most popular thing. I am _ concerned 
about building a more effective educational 
program for the children of the State. 


Our program cannot be made as effective 
as it should be until we are honest enough 
with ourselves to recognize our weaknesses 
and correct them. There is no man in 
Kentucky who has greater faith in our 
ability to solve our educational problems 
than I have, and I promise you there is no 
man in the State who will work at them 
more earnestly than I will. We can win 
if we work together. We can never win 
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unless every man and every woman in the 
Kentucky Education Association accepts 
the challenge that Kentucky offers and 
works resolutely and with determination 
to achieve the goals we set for ourselves. 


IF OUR FLAG COULD SPEAK 


By SELDEN CARLYLE ADAMS, 
National Education Association 


Beneath my folds soldiers have fought in 
defense of their passion for liberty, and 
under the inspiration of my symbolism 
statesmen have built a republic dedicated 
to the ideal of the sovereign rights of free 
citizens. I have seen the growth of a model 
system of public schools seeking to offer 
a fair start in life to every boy and girl. 
I have encouraged the scientist in his 
search for truth, the merchant in his 
contribution to human wealth, and the 
laborer in his toil to provide for human 
comfort. For a century and a half the 
sons and daughters of Europe and Asia 
have looked upon me as the emblem of 
hope and opportunity. 


But with all that glorious history there 
are moments when the breezes cease to 
blow and I must droop in shame at the 
knowledge that in the great land I repre- 
sent the bodies and spirits of little children 
are being broken in mines, factories and 
mills; that corruption has found its way 
even into the municipal halls of my great 
cities; that in the hearts of some citizens 
sheltered by me there abides a spirit of 
hate for fellow-men; that I have not been 
permitted to play a part of larger usefulness 
in the work of benefiting all mankind 
regardless of nation, creed or color. 


What of my future? It rests with my 
sovereign citizens, and in them have I 
placed my trust that the day may come 
when I shall wave over a million school- 
houses all providing equal opportunities 
for the guided growth of childhood; over 
federal institutions in which there will 
abide a genuine concern for the safety and 
prosperity of the whole world; over 
factories where the rights of mankind will 
be upheld; over halls of business dedicated 
to uselfishness; and over churches truly 
consecrated to the loftiest ideals of Chris- 
tian brotherhood! 








Around and Across 
AMERICA.. 


8,000 miles of travel pleasure 
at moderate rates 


Tis fame has spread—this trip around 
and across America. Once yeu’ve taken 
the journey you'll know why—it has 
every advantage of a summer vacation 
in the mountains, at lake or seashore, 
or even in the country—for it includes 
them all... 

To board a luxurious Panama Pacific 
liner, the new S. S. Virginia or S. S. 
California, largest steamers ever built 
under the American flag, or the pop- 
ular S. S. Mongolia, where you'll meet 
interesting people— enjoy an unusual 
social life—indulge in sports on board 
including swimming in open air pools. 
Think of sailing down the California 
coast and through the Panama Canal 
(8 daylight hours), stopping at gay 
Havana, up the Atlantic to New York. 
Then back home by rail across the 
Continent. 

This trip has everything to offer you. 
Two weeks on a reat ocean liner cruis- 
ing over breeze-fanned waters. Ideal for 
rest or for vigorous enjoyment of life 
in the open. Sightseeing at fascinating 
foreign ports, a visit in New York and 
home across the Continent with step- 
overs at points of interest. 


Reduced Summer Rates 


FIRST CABIN ss 
Roundtrip $350(up), including TOURIST 
berth and meals on steamers and $225( up) Round 
fare across continent. Steamer itr 
may be taken in eitherdirection. Trip, water and 
Choice nal rail routes and rail. $125 (up) 
authorized stop-overs. One 
Way $250 (up). ili 


panama faeifie fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


R. H. SUTCLIFFE, Mgr. 
1000 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio, or any 
authorized S.S. or R.R. agent. 
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The largest Graduate School in the South, Mississippi Valley and South- 
west. 38 states and 7 foreign countries are rep- 
resénted in the student body. 





CALENDAR FOR 1929 


March 21—June 7 

June 10—July 19 

July 20—August 26 
September 26—December 20 


Spring Quarter: 
Summer Quarter: 


Fall Quarter: 





Its resources are devoted to the higher training of teachers. Its function is to give the 
most thorough equipment possible to the leaders in all phases of public education in 
the nation. 





Write the Recorder. for Catalog 




















Copy 
of the 


FREE 3 x0 pRIMaRy PLANS 


with itt NEW ROTOGRAVURE PICTURE SECTION 
presenting Visual Aids for Teachers of All the Grades 


The Most Helpful Teachers’ Magazine Made Even Better 





Normal Instructor- Primary Plans, the recognized 
leader among educational magazines, announces a new 
feature of the greatest value and helpfulness to teachers. 

Each issue, beginning with June, will contain an 
eight-page Rotogravure Picture Section, consisting of 
educational pictures carefully selected for their value as 
visual aids in the teaching of geography, history, 
nature study and other subjects. The rotogravure pro- 
cess of printing insures the most faithful reproduction 
of all the details of the 
original pictures. 

The eight-page Rotogra- 
vure Picture Section will be 
in addition to all of the 
many other helpful depart- 
ments and features hereto- 
fore contained in each issue 
of the magazine. In other 
words, the magazine is be- 
ing made eight pages larger 
by the addition of this new 
feature. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. 


————— 


a — oe 


INSTRUCTOR. 




















We would like to send to every teacher, who is not 
a subscriber to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, a 
sample copy of the June issue which is now in print 
and which contains the new Rotogravure Section. 
Even though you are familiar with the magazine, you 
will want to see this new feature. 

Simply write your name and address in the coupon 
below and mail to us and a copy will be immediately 
forwarded to you without charge. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


eee 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me without charge or obligation a specimen 
copy of the June issue of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
containing the new Rotogravure Picture Section. 


St. or R. F. D. 
| Post Office 
.... [K. S. J.—May] 








Report of K. E. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE 


Your committee on resolutions wishes 
to submit the following report: 


FEDERAL EDUCATION 


We desire to heartily support our 
National Organization in its effort to 
create a Federal Department of Education 
with a secretary in the President’s cabinet. 


We further wish to heartily commend our 
Congressman, J. M. Robsion, of the 
Eleventh District for his presentation of the 
bill in last session of Congress, and his able 
defense of said measure. 


CHILD HEALTH 


We support the National Child Health 
Association in its promotion of Child 
Health, and the campaign for Blue Ribbon 
children. 


We support the National Education 
Association in its resolution recommending 
the further development of physical and 
health education, and particularly that 
re-emphasis be given to the teaching of the 
evil effects of narcotic drugs and of alcoholic 
beverages. 


Further, That the temperance day as set 
aside by law in Kentucky be more carefully 
and more strictly observed. 


We request that the president of the 
Kentucky Education Association appoint 
a committee of three to confer with a like 
committee of three to be appointed by the 
president of the Kentucky Medical Associa- 
tion to study the problem of the effect of 
interscholastic basketball competition for 
girls on their health, said committee to 
report its findings to this Association at its 
next annual meeting. 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
We recognize the great work that is being 


done by the Parent-Teacher Association 
and hereby pledge our support in its 


A. Committees 


program of bringing the school and the 
home into better relationship. 


COMMITTEES 


We express our deepest appreciation to 
the committee in charge of music, and to 
those organizations which have furnished 
the music throughout the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association program, and further wish 
to thank the committee on decorations for 
their splendid work. 


HotTeL SERVICE 


We wish to thank the hotels of the city 
for the hospitable and generous way in 
which they have provided rooms for meet- 
ings, and other conveniences that have 
added to the pleasure of our stay. 


THE PREsS 


We desire to thank the press throughout 
the State for every constructive effort that 
has been made in furthering the cause of 
education in Kentucky throughout the 
past association year. 


OFFICIALS 


We realize that the increased interest 
and the growth of the Association depends 
each year upon its leaders. We therefore 
commend our President, Dean W. S. 
Taylor, the Vice-Presidents, Wilson, Hall 
and Jetton, and others who worked with 
them for the success of this program, and 
the increased interest that is being mani- 
fested in the organization. 


We further commend our Secretary, 
R. E. Williams, for his faithful services 
throughout the year in the systematic, 
orderly performance of his duties. 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 


We believe that the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JouRNAL is the medium through which 
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every teacher in Kentucky can be informed 
as to general progressive steps in Kentucky 
Education. We therefore, commend the 
editors for making it such an organ, and 
further urge that every teacher familiarize 
himself with the contents of each issue of 
this most excellent magazine. 


Respectfully submitted. 


W. F. Jones, Chairman, 

J. W. BRADNER, 

Miss Emma J. WOERNER, 

J. L. Harman, 

Oscar L. SCHULTZ, 
Committee. 





REPORT OF THE PUBLICITY 
COMMITTEE 


The Publicity Committee of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association has the 
honor to submit the following report. 


The committee has had two meetings 
during the year and formulated plans to 
carry forward a program of press publicity 
of pamphlet literature touching the program 
and purposes of the Association, as soon as 
the work of the various committees has 
been completed and statements formu- 
lated. The Publicity Committee has 
marked time awaiting these developments. 
This being an off-year in the Legislature 
it has been considered inadvisable to 
attempt to rush the program of press 
publicity until careful statements are 
formulated. 


The Research Committee in particular 
will soon have available a statement of its 
work for the year and when available, the 
Publicity Committee will undertake to 
place its findings before the public. Like- 
wise as soon as the work of other committees 
is available, the Publicity Committee will 
place before the public such parts of the 
work as may be deemed advisable. 


Meantime considerable publicity touch- 
ing educational affairs has been placed 
before the public from other sources. The 
Publicity Committee does not claim the 
honor for much that has been said in the 
press recently. 


The Committee proposes to carry forward 
its program with vigor when the develop- 


ments named have been accomplished. 
Respectfully submitted, 


WELLINGTON PATRICK, 
_ Mattie DALTON, 

K. R. PATTERSON, 

W. J. Moore, 

H. C. BuRNETT. 





REPORT OF AUDITING 
COMMITTEE 


To the Board of Directors and Membership 
of the Kentucky Education Association. 


Your Auditing Committee met in the 
office of the Secretary on the morning of 
April 19, 1929, and has the following report 
to submit: 

We examined all records of income and 
expenditures and found all funds of the 
Association properly accounted for. We 
found the accounting system thoroughly 
modern in principle and admirably adapted 
to the purposes of the Association. 

Three statements of the finances of the 
Association are prepared by your Secretary 
and approved by public accountants, at 
the end of each month. 

1. A balance sheet covering bank 
accounts, investments and office assets. 

2. A statement of income and expendi- 
tures for the current month together with 
an accumulative statement covering the 
preceding months of the year. 


3. A comparative statement of income 
and expenditures with the same month of 
the preceding year, and with the annual 
budget allocated with a monthly budget. 

The Committee approves the practice of 
an annual audit by certified public account- 
ants. 

The Committee examined the safe and 
files in the office of the Secretary and takes 
the liberty of recommending the purchase 
of a more adequate safe for the protection 
of valuable records against fire. 

The Committee highly commends the 
manner in which your Secretary conducts 
the financial affairs of the Association. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. Murray HI, Chairman, 
A. J. LAWRENCE, 
B. FRANK KYLEs. 
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REPORT OF K. E. A. LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE 


The Legislative Committee of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association desires to sub- 
mit the following recommendations to this 
organization: 

“We believe that equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities is fundamental to 
Kentucky’s educational progress; we there- 
fore recommend that the Department of 
Superintendence and the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association ask the General Assembly 
of 1930 to provide an adequate fund for 
this purpose.” 

“We, believe the greatest forward step 
in the educational progress of this State was 
the enactment of the present county school 
administration law; we reaffirm our faith 
in its efficiency and pledge our best efforts 
to making it more effective and promoting 
the State educational program.” 

“We recommend that a bill providing 
for an equalization fund be based upon 
principles of State school organization and 
administration, rather than upon expedi- 
ency, and that to this end very careful 
study and investigation be made before 
any attempt is made to draw this bill.” 

This report we respectfully submit with 
the recommendation that it be approved. 

P. H. Hopkins, Chairman, 
J. Howarp PAyYneE, 

H. W. PETERS, 

C. N. McALLISTER, 

L. C. CALDWELL, 

B. W. HARTLEY, 

W. S. TAYLor. 





REPORT OF READING CIRCLE 
BOARD 


The Reading Circle Board recommends 
that the following books be adopted and 
that they be placed on the Reading Circle 
list for a period of one year: 

“Training for Effective Study,’ by 
Thomas, and “School Activities and Equip- 
ment” by Knox, published by Houghton- 
Mifflin Co.; ‘‘A Preview of Teaching,’’ by 
Drum, published by Ginn and Co.; “The 
Individual Pupil,’’ by Moet, published by 
American Book Company. 

J. W. IRELAND, Chairman, 
H. A. BABB, Secretary, R. C. B. 


MINUTES OF THE GENERAL 
ASSOCIATION 


APRIL 17-20, 1929 


The Fifty-eighth annual program of the 
Kentucky Education Association was 
opened in the auditorium of the Knights of 
Columbus Building, Louisville, Wednesday 
evening, April 17, 1929. The evening 
session consisted of a musical program by 
the Frankfort High School Orchestra, a 
dance program by pupils of the Louis- 
ville Schools and an address by Dr. W. 
C. Bagley, Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. The 
exercises were witnessed by a large and 
appreciative audience. 


THURSDAY MornING, APRIL 18TH 


Thursday morning’s session was opened 
with music contributed by the Glee Club 
of the Louisville Girls High School, Miss 
Selma Kranz directing. Dr. William S. 
Taylor, President of the Association, 
delivered the “‘president’s message,’”’ using 
the subject, ‘Educational Objectives for 
Kentucky.”’ Addresses during the morning 
session were delivered by Dr. J. B. Edmon- 
son, University of Michigan, Dr. W. C. 
Bagley, Columbia University; and T. D. 
Martin of the National Education Associa- 
tion. A short musical program was fur- 
nished by the duPont Manual High School 
Orchestra, Mr. W. W. Bruce serving as 
director. 


BUSINEss SESSION 


The following persons were placed in 
nomination and their names authorized 
printed on official ballots to be voted for 
by secret ballot on Friday, April 19th, 
between the hours of 8:00 A. M., and 6:00 
P. M. according to the Constitution of the 
organization. 

President—Walter C. Jetton, Principal 
Augusta Tilghman High School, Paducah; 
W. L. Jayne, Morehead State Teachers 
College, Morehead. 

First Vice-President—R. T. Whittinghill, 
Superintendent City Schools, Hazard; 
Guy Whitehead, Assistant Superintendent 
City Schools, Louisville. 

Second Vice-President—R. D. Judd, 
Superintendent Lancaster Public Schools; 
L. C. Curry, Principal Bowling Green 
High School. 
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Third Vice-President—H. R. Kirk, Sup- 
erintendent, La Grange Public Schools. 


Board of Directors—Two to be selected: 
John Howard Payne, Superintendent City 
Schools, Maysville; M. E. Ligon, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington. 


Charles I. Henry, Chairman, W. R. 
Champion and A. C. Jones were appointed 
by President Taylor as tellers and requested 
to count the votesand certify to the results. 


The Association was notified that a 
motion to amend paragraph three of 
Article III, by striking out $10.00” and 
substituting “$25.00 would be made 
some time before the Convention closed. 


THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 18TH 


The musical program was furnished by 
the Glee Club of the University of Ken- 
tucky and directed by Professor Carl 
Lampert. Dr. George W. Frasier, Presi- 
dent Colorado State Teachers College, 
delivered the address of the evening on, 
“Individualism in Life.”’ 


FRIDAY MornNING, APRIL 19TH 


The general session was opened by music, 
furnished by orchestra of the Jefferson 
County schools and directed by Miss 
Helen Evans. 


Addresses were delivered by Dr. George 
W. Frasier, President Colorado State 
Teachers College; Dr. Richard D. Allen, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island; and Dr. Laura 
Zirbes, Professor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University. The Har- 
monica Band of the Southern Junior High 
School, Louisville, gave a short musical 
program. 


FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 19TH 


Music for the evening was furnished by 
orchestra of the Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green. Dr. 
Franz J. Strahm directed the exercises, 
which consisted of a varied program of 
classical numbers very much enjoyed by a 
large audience. Dr. Chas. W. Gilkey, 
University of Chicago, spoke on, ‘“‘The 
Influence of Atmosphere.” 


SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 20TH 


The Anchorage High School Orchestra, 
directed by Miss Virginia Van Voorhin, 
furnished the musical program for the final 
opening session of the Convention. A 
number of selections were also rendered by 
the Girls Chorus of the Louisville Colored 
Normal, Miss Lillian Carpenter, directing. 


‘“‘A Platform of Progress” was the title of 
subject for the one address of the final 
session, and was presented by Dr. Uel W. 
Lamkin, President of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


Proposed amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, which have been held over for one year 
inorder that they might be given proper con- 
sideration, were disposed of as follows: 
(1) To change word ‘‘one’’ in Article VII, 
paragraph 2, to ‘‘five’’, laid on the table. 
(2) That Article IV be amended by adding 
the following: ‘A majority of the voting 
members of the Board of Directors shall 
constitute a quorum; but at least three 
votes shall be necessary to pass motions,” 
unanimously carried. (3) That Article 
VII, Section 3, be amended to read: “That 
in addition to the six directors as now pro- 
vided for in said Section, each of the 
district organizations now existing be per- 
mitted to elect from their district one 
member each year, who shall serve one 
year as advisory member of the Board of 
Directors and that members so elected 
shall meet with the Board of Directors, 
and a majority of the members so elected 
may cast one vote in all actions of the 
Board,”’ laid on the table. 


On motion and second, it was ordered 
that paragraph three of Article III, be 
amended by striking out the figures 
$10.00 and substituting therefor $25.00. 
As amended the paragraph reads: ‘Any 
member may become a Life Member of 
this Association by paying the life dues of 
twenty-five dollars ($25.00).” 


Results of the election as certified to 
the President by the official tellers indi- 
cated the election of the following officers: 


President—W. C. Jetton, Paducah. 


First Vice-President—Guy Whitehead, 
Louisville. 
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Second Vice-President—L. C. Curry, 
Bowling Green. 

Third Vice-President—H. R. Kirk, La- 
Grange. 

Board of Directors—John Howard Payne, 
Maysville, and M. E. Ligon, Lexington. 


Reports of the following committees 
were presented, adopted and ordered filed 
as official records of the Association: 
Publicity Committee, Research Committee, 
Legislative Committee, Resolutions Com- 
mittee, Auditing Committee, Report of 
Secretary-Treasurer and Reading Circle 
Board. 

New officers were presented to the As- 
sociation by the retiring President, Dr. 
Taylor, who expressed appreciation for the 
splendid co-operation given him during the 
year by the educators of the State and 
others interested in the organization. 

With general satisfaction of one of the 
most outstanding conventions in the 
history of the organization, this session 
was declared officially adjourned. 

R. E. WILLIAMS, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 





THE ATLANTA MEETING 


President Lampkin of the National 
Education Association has arranged a list 
of distinguished speakers for the sixty- 
seventh convention of the Association in 
Atlanta, Georgia, June 28-July 4, 1929. 
The theme of the meeting will be, ‘‘Educa- 
tion for a New World.” 


The opening session of the convention 
will be held Friday, June 28th at 7:30 P. M. 
in Atlanta Auditorium. The speakers will 
be William John Cooper, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, and Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell. Registration will open at 
8:00 A. M. Friday. At the closing session 
on the morning of Independence Day, 
July 4th, the speaker will be Arthur M. 
Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States. This session will be the 
inspirational climax of the convention 
week. 

The railroads have granted a fare of 
one and one-half for the round trip on the 
identification certificate plan, applicable to 
all parts of the United States. Dates of 
sale have been arranged so that members 
may reach Atlanta by June 26th or 27th, 


valid returning by midnight of July 11th. 
This means that all must leave Atlanta 
July 10th or 11th, depending on destina- 
tion. Identification certificates may be 
obtained from the Secretary’s office of the 
K. E. A. on request. It is absolutely 
necessary that this certificate be presented 
at time of purchasing round trip ticket. 


Headquarters for the Kentucky dele- 
gates will be maintained at the Robert 
Fulton Hotel. <A limited number of rooms 
have been retained by the Secretary of 
the K. E. A. Those without reservations 
will be assigned these rooms provided 
request is made at once. 


Information received from Dr. Sutton, 
Superintendent of the Atlanta Schools, the 
Chamber of Commerce and other organiza- 
tions of Atlanta, indicate that everything 
possible is being arranged to make the visit 
of the N. E. A. delegates a very pleasant 
one. For the first time in many years 
the convention is being held in the South. 
A large delegation of Kentucky people 
should take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to visit the Southland. Many 
historical points of interest await the 
visitors. Kentucky should be well repre- 
sented. Let’s give the Atlanta meeting a 
large attendance. 


The Kentucky delegation is to be guests 
of the Capitol View School, Atlanta, whose 
invitation follows: 


KENTUCKY—OUR GUEST 


On the hills overlooking the Capitol Dome 

You will find a school eager to make you at home 
Though strangers we’ll meet, 'tis our hope ere we part 
To be counted your friends down deep in your heart. 


Our life and our interests are the same and so grand 

The upbuilding of the nation by the youth of the 
land, 

With this purpose in view, when you, we’ll greet 

We hope there’ll be hundreds of you to meet. 





I MEANT TO DO MY WORK TODAY 


{ meant to do my work today— 
But a brown bird sang in the appletree, 
And a butterfly flitted across the field, 
And all the leaves were calling me, 


And the wind went sighing over the land, 
Tossing the grasses to and fro, 
And a rainbow held out its shining hand— 
So what could I do but go? 
—Richard Le Gallienne . 
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OUR PRESIDENT 


Walter C. Jetton, Principal of Tilghman 
High School, Paducah, Kentucky, has 
been elected president of the Kentucky 
Education Association for 1929-30. Mr. 
Jetton is a native of Graves County, where 





WALTER C. JETTON 


he attended the public schools until 1907. 
He did his secondary school work in West 
Kentucky College and in the academy at 
the University of Kentucky. He received 
the Baccalaureate degree from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky in 1913 and the 
Master of Arts degree from the University 
of Chicago in 1924. 


He has been a teacher in the public 
schools, was awarded an assistantship in 
the University of Kentucky for his senior 
year, has served in principalships in high 
schools in Kentucky and Oregon, served in 
the United States Army during the World 
War, and since 1922 has been principal of 
the Augusta Tilghman High School, Padu- 
cah, Kentucky. 


Mr. Jetton is active in civic, honorary 
and fraternal organizations. He is a 
member of the Knights Templars and of 


the Shrine and is a member of the University 
of Kentucky chapters of Tau Kappa Alpha 
and Phi Delta Kappa. He is an earnest 
worker and possesses those qualities of 
leadership needed in guiding the Kentucky 
Education Association forward. 





WHAT ABOUT SCHOOL COSTS? 


The great mass of the nation’s citizens 
want good schoo!s. They want every child 
to have his chance. But some say we 
cannot afford good schools. Is it true 
that public schools are costing more than we 
can afford? 


Here is the situation of a man, the head 
of a family, whom we have in mind. He 
owns real estate and other property worth 
$40,000. He has a yearly income of $8,500. 
Through investments of various kinds he is 
regularly increasing his capital. For ex- 
ample, he added $222 to his savings account 
during this past year and now has a total 
of $2,841 on deposit in this account. How 
much is a man in this situation able to 
afford for the education of his children? 
Would $250 a year for school support be 
within his ability to pay? 


Answer these questions as you will. The 
fact is that the man described above is 
really Uncle Sam. The figures given will 
be those for the United States, if you will 
add seven zeros to each of them. Uncle 
Sam owns property valued at about $400,- 
000,000,000. He has an annual income 
of $85,000,000,000. He increased the 
amount in his savings accounts $2,220,000,- 
000 in 1928 and now has a total of $28,410,- 
000,000 deposited in these accounts. And 
he spent for public schools of all types, 
from the kindergarten through the univer- 
sity, a little less than $2,500,000,000 in 
the same year. 


Of course all heads of families do not own 
$40,000 worth of property or enjoy an 
annual income of $8,500. But neither do 
most heads of families pay $250 a year for 
schools. A man not so well off as the one 
described above pays proportionately less 
for schools. Assume any kind of a man 
you wish—rich, poor or average. Take 
the national totals given above and do your 
own dividing. Then answer the question 
of the first paragraph. Are we able to 
afford good schools? 











George Colvin 
Cotton NOE 


There ever was one purpose in his heart— 

To strike the shackles from the feet of youth, 

Whether they were tron or golden fetters, 

Binding tothe sordid ways of men, 

And set them free upon the road to mountain 
tops. 


He knew the boy and loved him, Far dearer than the praise of men; 

Even as the Sun the Earth, Who prized the king more highly than his 

The Sun that quickens every inert clod crown, 

With miracle of renaissance; And placed humanity 

So he touched adolescent life Above conventions of the school. 

With energies of new-birth; 

And put a vision in the soul, 

A song upon the lips; 

Reanimated and reclaimed young men, sini 

Though he found them digging gold and silver 1 * sun-crowned peak. 

At the foot of old Parnassus, It is a devious and a rugged road, 

Or driving stupid beasts of burden But he had traveled at inna : 

To the treadmill for a little grist. And though he found it Via Dolorosa 
With a crown of thorns toward the end, 

Few educators understood this man, It was the path the Master trod, 

Who loved the truth The way to service and to God. 


He never could forget where he was born, 


He knew the trail that leads from darkling 


George Colvin knew the route 

Is often paved with jagged flint and shard, 

And yet he strove with all but Titan strength, 

And with a genius that was rare, 

To put a new light in the brain, 

A new faith in the heart, 

And point the way to Mt. Olympus and the 
stars. 








The Function of Guidance in the 
Public Schools 


RICHARD D. ALLEN, 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Providence, Rhode Island. President of 
National Vocational Guidance Association 


DR. RICHARD D. ALLEN 


It is a privilege to be permitted to intro- 
duce the subject of educational and voca- 
tional guidance to the programs of the 
Kentucky Education Association. Much 
has been written in recent years upon the 
subject. Both the Superintendents As- 
sociation and the Secondary Principals 
Association have devoted a place to 
guidance in the programs of their conven- 
tions, and have published yearbooks on the 
subject. Nevertheless, many misconceptions 
exist in the minds of educators, which must 
be corrected before cautious and conscien- 
tious principals and superintendents can be 
expected to venture into experiments in 
this field. For ten years the Providence 





school system has been working on the 
problem, developing an organization and 
testing out the necessary techniques. 
Consequently, I shall deal only with facts 
not with theories. 

There are many puzzling problems in 
the field of guidance. It is impossible to 
draw hard, fast lines between educational 
and vocational guidance. In the kinder- 


garten the proportion may be 99% 
educational guidance, and 1% _ voca- 
tional guidance, while in the secondary 


schoo! the proportion may be reversed. 
Perhaps some children should choose their 
vocation at the age of 14 years, or earlier, 
but it is wise for others to postpone a choice 
until 18, 20, or even later. Success in most 
careers depends quite as much upon 
character and personality as upon occupa- 
tional skills. If proper foundations for 
success are to be laid, it is impossible to 
draw hard and fast lines between moral or 
character or social guidance, and the educa- 
tional and vocational guidance already 
mentioned. All choices and needs of pupils 
have their roots in the early years; they are 
continuous problems; they cannot be 
ignored during the entire school life of a 
child, and then be discovered and the 
consequent problems solved in a _ brief 
interview on the day when a child graduates 
or leaves school. Guidance is not place- 
ment, it is not the choice of a vocational 
course or a college course, it is not assistance 
in meeting social problems, it is not testing 
or homogeneous grouping. These are only 
incidents in the continuous problem of 
pupil adjustment. It is a human failing to 
mistake a part for the whole. Profes- 
sional educators should avoid it. 


And yet, it is a very common mistake. 
The superintendent who says that his is a 
residential, professional or commercial com- 
munity, and does not need vocational 
guidance, is thinking of guidance as merely 
a sales and recruiting office for trade 
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courses. The principal who says that his 
school is largely a college preparatory 
course, forgets that colleges were founded 
for the purpose of vocational training in the 
ministry, in law and medicine, and in the 
engineering and agricultural occupations. 
Would he deny that there are vocations, or 
would he imply that children should choose 
these vocations, prepare for them, and 
enter upon the long and expensive training 
that they involve, without any adequate 
basis of information, try-out, experiences, 
or some consideration of general ability 
and special aptitudes required for success 
in them? Such loose thinking—or lack of 
thinking—is largely responsible for inexcus- 
able wastes in education. 

Perhaps, however, the fault may not be 
with the superintendent or principal. It 
may be with the Board of Education, which 
looks upon vocational guidance as merely 
placement—as finding jobs for children who 
are deemed not worth educating because 
they have failed to meet certain academic 
standards of success. It is evident that 
those who hold such opinions are still 
thinking of education as a cramming 
process—not as a service to the child, pro- 
vided by the community and guaranteed 


by the State in order to insure that equality 
of opportunity which is the fundamental 


ideal of American democracy. If educa- 
tion is service and placement is the urgent 
need of the child at that time, it becomes a 
legitimate and necessary function of the 
school system, but it should also be accom- 
panied by advice about vocational educa- 
tion, further general education, informa- 
tion and advice about recreational facili- 
ties and a study of individual needs to 
serve as a basis for the adaptation of the 
school system to serve the needs of all such 
children. 

A guidance organization cannot be 
tacked on to a school system in the form 
of a little bureau with a specialist to operate 
it. A guidance organization must be an 
integral part of the school system, reaching 
every child, supervising pupil adjustments, 
studying individual needs, providing better 
articulation from grade to grade, subject 
to subject, teacher to teacher, and school 
to school. It need not involve the employ- 
ment of a large and expensive staff, but it 
does mean a reorganization of the existing 
staff and curriculum. It does not mean 
the appointment of Senior or Junior High 
School deans, but it does mean the selection 


of part-time advisers from the teaching 
staff and the rearrangement of school 
programs. It need not mean the appoint- 
ment of new staff officers, but it will mean 
the reapportionment of their duties, special 
training for new duties, provision for 
reasonable supervision by the central 
office. It will mean that principals take 
as much interest in training themselves to 
supervise guidance and pupil adjustment 
as they take in training themselves to 
supervise other departments of school 
work. They cannot shirk the responsi- 
bility by leaving it all to a specialist. 

I can picture some superintendent or 
principal safe and secure in his position, 
whose teachers and community are satisfied 
with existing conditions. He is wondering 
if it is worth the effort and exertion of 
attempting such a reorganization until there 
is a popular demand for it. Why not let 
sleeping dogs lie? 


Let me _ sketch, briefly, the present 
situation in education. Costs are becom- 
ing standardized. If in any community 
costs are below the average costs in com- 
parable school systems, it is comparatively 
easy to secure increased provision through 
efficient publicity. If costs are higher than 
the average, the superintendent will have 
difficulty in defending his budget. Under 
these conditions improvement must come 
through greater efficiency rather than 
through larger appropriations. 


Since this condition exists, let us examine 
the sources of waste in the school system. 


First there is unnecessary retardation. 
All retardation is not to be condemned. 
Some is advisable and necessary; some is 
inadvisable and unnecessary. It is almost 
axiomatic that children who learn slowly 
should be allowed a longer time to master 
the fundamental or tool-subjects upon 
which later education depends. Such 
children need and should have more than 
six years to master the work of the elemen, 
tary grades. Without such mastery they 
become educational cripples, handicapped 
seriously in their secondary school work. 
But this condition applies to only a part 
of the children who are at present retarded. 
At least half of the retardation in most 
school systems is preventable through 
proper pupil adjustment. Grading is only 
one of three adjustment devices and is 
effective only within a limited range of not 
more than two years below or above the 
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normal age of the grade. Beyond that 
range it is far more effective to use the 
remaining devices for pupil adjustment; 
namely, classification and individual in- 
truction. In the secondary schools classi- 
fication and individual instruction are far 
more effective devices than grading, but 
their proper rise depends upon a more 
scientific study of individual differences 
than is possible in schools in which no 
provision has been made for the continuous 
study of pupil adjustment. It is wasteful 
to spend eight years of time on a task that 
can be done in six. Superintendents can 
save more than enough in their elementary 
schools alone to pay the cost of a guidance 
organization in their entire system. 


Second, all retardation does not show on 
an age-grade table. How about the child 
who could easily have covered the work 
of the first six years in five, or even in four 
years without overwork, and with benefit 
to himself, to the school, and to the family. 
It is wasteful to neglect reasonable accelera- 
tion. It is reasonable that children who 
learn more rapidly than the average, should 
be permitted and encouraged to progress 
more rapidly. Savings from this field of 
pupil adjustment alone would pay the 
entire additional cost of a guidance 
organization several times over. 


A third source of waste and an oppor- 
tunity for economy is to be found in 
proper classification. In an _ unselected 
group in any grade, actual measurements 
have shown that 25% of the pupils know 
what the teacher is going to teach before 
she begins, and 25% do not know the work 
after she has finished. In a large high 
school general science tests were given to 
twelve classified sections of the 9th grade, 
both at the beginning and at the end of the 
term. Bright sections scored higher before 
taking the course than slow sections did 
after taking it. We are at present only 
50% efficient. We can save much by not 
insisting upon teaching bright pupils what 
they already know, and by not trying to 
teach slow pupils what they cannot learn. 
Better still, if it is desirable that they 
should master a particular unit of subject 
matter, why not attempt some other 
method of instruction than that adapted 
to the bright, or average child. We must 
remember that education takes place only 
when pupils are learning. The whip lash of 
fear-of-failure is the poorest possible sub- 


stitute for motivation. Scientific pupil 
adjustment provides the fertile soil, skillful 
motivation is the seed, education as growth 
is the result, producing fruit a thousand 
fold. There are still teachers and princi- 
pals, however, who are trying the pressure 
method. It is a good method when applied 
to cooking, but it destroys life. 


A fourth source of waste is the lack of 
articulation. We all are familiar with the 
specialization of modern industry. Not 
one, but many workers make a product. 
How many realize that there is a similar 
situation in education? How many differ- 
ent individuals take part in the education 
of each child as he passes from the kinder- 
garten through the high school. A careful 
analysis of the departmentalized programs 
of senior high, junior high, and platoon 
schools, assuring a traditional school for 
the first three grades, indicates that the 
number may be as high as 230. Even if 
teachers retain their pupils for a year 
rather than a semester, and if other such 
economies are effected through better 
articulation from the point of view of the 
individual pupil, the number of different 
teachers is 73. The most skillful program- 
making, and the most rigid restrictions on 
unnecessary departmentalization cannot 
reduce the number below 44. Such educa- 
tional turn-over, like industrial turn-over, 
is expensive and wasteful. It involves 
overlapping and repetition. Much of it 
is preventable if programs are planned 
from the point of view of the individual 
pupil, but such planning is impossible 
without an adequate organization for pupil 
guidance and adjustment. 

To make the above situation worse, each 
teacher in a departmentalized school must 
meet from 150 to 250 different pupils each 
day. She scarcely gets acquainted with 
them before the term is over and most of 
them change classes. 


In industry each worker does his part, the 
work is inspected, and the material is 


passed on to the next worker. In schools 
the material is passed back and forth 
between workers each day, often without 
the services of an inspection department, 
a routing department, a sales department, 
or a service department. The schools 
must develop such functions by the intro- 
duction of guidance organizations which 
deal with whole children continuously over a 
three year period at least, with each adviser. 
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Under such conditions it is a waste of 
breath to tell teachers to teach children 
instead of subjects. 


The purpose of a guidance organization 
in the public schools is to bring a reasonable 
measure of success within the reach of each 
child. This result can be accomplished by 
better pupil adjustment, better planning 
of programs, wiser choice of electives and 
better articulation. The economies of such 
an organization far outweigh the costs. 


The poorest possible education for any 
child is continuous experience with failure. 
The best education for any child is con- 
tinuous experience with success. Those 
who doubt the feasibility of such a program 
of adjustment need only to visit any good 
class for backward children. If schools 
can provide experiences with success for 
even the feeble-minded, let us not deny the 
possibility of such a program for children 
of better endowment. 


Do not begin with vocational counselors 
or advisers. It is better to begin with 
educational advisers and gradually to train 
them to study vocational problems. 


The essential thing is the interest in and 
study of the problems of the individual 
whether they be educational, social or 
vocational. 





GET OUT OF DOORS 


Get out of doors—’Tis there you'll find 
The better things of heart and mind. 
Get out beneath some stretch of sky 
And watch the white clouds drifting by, 
And all the petty thoughts will fade 
Before the wonders God has made. 


Go wade a trout stream in the spring 
And brother with the birds a-wing; 
Know what it means to wander far, 
Your guide the sun or evening star. 
Who sleeps beneath the open sky 
Soon grows too tall to tell a lie. 


Get out of doors. The fields are clean, 
The woods will teach you nothing mean. 
Who toils beneath the summer sun 
Sleeps soundest when his work is done. 
If splendid manhood you would know, 
Get out where you’ve a chance to grow. 


Read deeply kindly Nature’s books, 
Familiarize yourself with brooks, 
And with the majesty of trees, 
The constant industry of bees, 
And all that shape the Master’s plan— 
They'll teach you how to be a man. 

—Edgar A. Guest. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE TO MEET IN ATLANTIC CITY 

Washington, D. C., May 12—The six- 
tieth annual convention of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association will be held in Atlantic 
City, N. J., February 23-27, 1930, accord- 
ing to an announcement made _ today 
by Frank Cody, Superintendent of the 
Detroit Public Schools, and President of 
the Department of Superintendence. 








Westminster Teachers’ Bureau 


COMBINES WITH 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


After most deliberate study and con- 
ference we have decided to combine 
the Westm:nster Teachers’ Bureau 
with Southern Teachers’ Agency, with 
offices in Columbia, Chattanooga, 
Richmond, Louisville, and College and 
Specialist Bureau in Memphis. 


The Louisville office of Southern 
Teachers’ Agency will become the 
home of the Consolidated Services. 


The continued friendship and_patron- 
age of teachers and employers will be 
truly appreciated. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 
CONTINUING WORK OF 
WESTMINSTER TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


1471-1475 Starks Building 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 




















The State’s Responsibility to Its 
Citizens at Work 


By LEE KIRKPATRICK, 
Superintendent Paris City Schools, Paris, Ky. 


When the Master said, ‘“‘I am come that 
they might have life and that they might 
have it more abundantly,” He uttered in a 
single sentence a great economic, social and 
educational, as well as religious, truth. He 
stated the only worthy object of all human 
endeavor and covered 
the truth voiced six- 
teen hundred years 
later by the great Pu- 
ritan in that match- 
less definition of the 
end and aim of all 
education, when he 
said: “I call, there- 
fore, a complete and 
generous education 
that which fits a man 
to perform justly, 
skillfully and magnan- 
imously all theoffices, 
both public and private, of peace and war.” 
The world has undergone a complete trans- 
formation amounting to a social and 
economic revolution since our ideals, aims 
and systems of education took final shape, 
and, in fact, became crystallized. 
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THE STATE’S RESPONSIBILITY TO ITs 
CITIZENS WHILE THEY ARE 
STILL IN THE ELEMENTARY 

AND HIGH SCHOOL 


So long as the world must work to live, 
so long must men be trained for their work. 
The training today cannot be obtained out- 
side of the schools. The mass of the people 
cannot be held in the schools to get any 
kind of an education unless the public 
schools are vocationalized. The American 
public high school must give this vocational 
training, or the real and universal demand 
of the people will cause an endless network 
of independent vocational trade schools to 
be set up. Because of the extent of the 
territory necessary to support these schools, 
children must live away from home in order 
to attend them, and the schools even then 


will be poor, meager and inadequate. This 
means that the preparation like that given 
in the so-called business college will tend 
to be hard, dry and narrow and technical. 
In other words, such schools can teach the 
art only, not the science of the vocation. 
This means the impoverishment of the 
vocation and consequently of the nation. 
The final end of such a system will be class 
cleavage and consequent destruction. 


THE STATE’S RESPONSIBILITY TO ITS 
CITIZENS DURING ADULT LIFE 


The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
gave us freedom of conscience and the right 
to worship God in accordance with the dic- 
tates of our conscience. The seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries gave the human race 
such an impetus and enthusiasm for polit- 
ical liberty as to make it impossible for the 
world ever to return, at least in any time 
that may be foreseen, to the personal and 
political restrictions that characterized the 
world in earlier centuries. The nineteenth 
century, with the application of science to 
industry, gave man such a power over the 
forces of nature as enabled him to produce 
almost unlimited wealth. But the ambition 
and greed for gain, engendered by the con- 
quest of nature, has well-nigh exhausted 
our natural resources, crystallized society 
into social strata, created great corporations 
and world trusts and gathered us into great 
cities, which we have as yet been unable 
to make a fit abiding place for man. These 
forces have brought about an inequality and 
a concentration of wealth such as mankind 
has witnessed in no previous period. So 
mad have we been for wealth and power 
that it may truly be said that we have 
neither been living nor learning to live 
since the outbreak of the industrial revolu- 
tion. We have been exploiting natural 
resources, men, women, and children, and 
amassing wealth at an unparalleled rate. 
Our conceptions of prosperity and progress 
have had no relation whatever to human 
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University of Cincinnati 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1929 





First Term in Liberal Arts and Education 


JUNE 22-JULY 30 


Second Term in Liberal Arts and Education 


JULY 30-AUGUST 31 


Pre-Medical Science Courses 


JUNE 17-AUGUST 10 
CINCINNATI OFFERS YOU 


A GREAT UNIVERSITY— With complete 


facilities—library, laboratories, dormi- 
tories. Degrees A. B., B. Sc., A. M., 
Ph. D. granted. All summer work 
accepted as residence, and given full 
credit. 134 courses this summer, with 
faculty of 72. 


COURSES IN YOUR FIELD—Every 


Liberal Arts major field, school admin- 
istration, pre-school, kindergarten, ele- 
mentary, junior high, senior high, health 
and physical education, measurements, 
music, sight conservation—all amply 
provided for, with elementary and ad- 
vanced courses. 


INTELLIGENT GUIDANCE—Individual 


programs worked out towards degrees 
and professional advancement. Liberal 
recognition of state and .county normal 
school training, towards a B. Sc., in 
Education. Four terms meet residence 
requirement for A. M. Placement Bu- 
reau in operation through summer. 


ABLE INSTRUCTION—Regular faculty 


members of national reputation, sup- 
plemented by _ distinguished guest 
teachers, in both Liberal Arts and Edu- 
cation. Theory and practice closely 
correlated by cooperative plan of pro- 
fessional training. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAM—Clifford 


Brownell, 
Ethel Perrin, and regular staff in health, 
hygiene, and physical education present 
special group of courses. Educational 
Administration staff supplemented by 
Superintendent J. H. Beveridge. Pre- 
school, kindergarten, and primary groups 
featured in numerous courses and in a— 


NOTABLE DEMONSTRATION 
SCHOOL—Six classrooms the first term, 


one class second term; able teachers and 
excellent facilities; all classes in special 
buildings on the campus; kindergarten, 
reorganized primary, second, third, 
fourth, and sixth grades, sight conser- 
vation. Observation courses with col- 
lege credit. 


Living conditions excellent. Dormitories, University commons, excellent accommodations 
Campus on hill-top site at beginning of mile-long Burnet Woods Park. 
Gymnasia, swimming pools for men and women, tennis; 


ided excursions to points of interest; popular lectures; grand opera nightly at famous 


u 
Footeaiest Gardens; National League baseball; other attractions typical of a great city. 
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welfare or the advantageous distribution 
of wealth, but merely to the creation. 

To my mind the American people must 
come in their thinking to the place where 
they will adopt, in practice as well as in 
theory, this philosophy of education: 

First—That every child born into this 
world has a right to all the education that 
he can take and to that type of education 
for which he is by inheritance best fitted. 
The State, to give every child this chance, 
must offer a much richer program of courses 
than we have ever attempted to plan as yet 
even in our best schools. 

SECOND—The State has not fulfilled its 
obligation to society when it has done all 
it could do for the children while in school. 
It must continue to give during all of life 
such additional help as its citizens need to 
make them able to earn their own living. 
Inability to earn your own living is perhaps 
the most fundamental of all causes of 
unhappiness. 

Accidents sometimes render a_ person 
incapable of making a living in the way 
he has been trained and needs of re-educa- 
tion arise. No state has fulfilled its obliga- 
tion to society until it has completed this 
task. Some day we will come to the place 
in our thinking where we will rehabilitate 
practically one hundred per cent of our 
unfortunate citizens, and this will be a real 
contribution to the right kind of a program 
of education. And in addition to this we 
will re-educate those who made mistakes 
in vocational choices in early life. Many 


people today are leading mediocre voca- 
tional lives because they are not encouraged 
and helped to change into the vocation for 
which they are best suited. A liberal adult 
program of education must take care of 
these people. 


TO MY SUCCESSOR 


Here is a toast that I want to drink to a man I may 
never know— 

To the fellow who’s going to take my place when it’s 
time for me to go. 

I’ve wondered what kind of a chap he'll be, and I 
wish I could take his hand, 

Just to whisper, “‘I wish you well, old chap,’’ ina way 
that he’d understand. 

I'd like to give him the cheering word that at times 
I’ve longed to hear; 

I'd like to give him the warm handclasp when never 
a friend seems near. 

I’ve learned my knowledge by sheer hard work, and 
I wish I could pass it on 

To the fellow who'll come to take my place some- 
time when I am gone. 


Will hesee all the sad mistakes I’ve made and note all 
the battles lost? 

Will he ever guess of the tears they caused or the 
heartaches which they cost? 

Will he gaze through the failures and fruitless toil to 
the underlying plan 

And catch a glimpse of the real intent and heart of 
the vanquished man? 

I dare to hope he may pause some day as he toils as I 
have wrought 

And gain some strength for his weary task from the 
battles I have fought. 

But I’ve only the task itself to leave, with the cares 
for him to face, 

And never a cheering word to speak to the fellow 
who'll take my place. 


Then here’s to your health, old chap, I drink as a 
bridegroom to his bride. 

I leave an unfinished task for you, but God knows 
how I tried. 

I’ve dreamed my dreams, as all men do, but never a 
one came true, 

And my prayer today is that all the dreams may be 
realized by you. 

And we'll meet some day in the great unknown, out 
in the realms of space. 

You'll know my clasp as I take your hand and gaze 
in your tired face. 

Then all our failures will be success in the light of 
the new-found dawn— 

So I’m drinking your health, old chap, who'll take 
my place when I’m gone.—A uthor Unknown. 
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Career Guidance in the Junior 


High Schools 


By D. TALMADGE COOPER, 
Principal Washington Junior High School, Paducah, Ky. 


In this great world there are so many 
occupations within the range and choice of 
the youth of our schools, it is important 
that one should choose wisely. Future 
happiness and usefulness hang on the 
wisdom of this choice. What am I best 
fitted to do? How 
can I best find and 
| enter upon that work? 
| These are questions 
} of our pupils. Our 
/ great problem is to 
i help solve them as 
best we can. Oppor- 
tunities of choice are, 
to a large degree, open 
to most people, and 
there are many things 
from which to choose. 
This has not always 
been true. It used 
to be that for the 
average youth there was little choice. He 
was forced to follow the occupation of his 
father or to take up one of the few trades 
or professions known in the neighborhood. 
Today the young man and the young 
woman is not tied down to any place. With 
the speedy means of communication and 
travel, cities and towns everywhere, one 
may change from his present base and 
plant himself amid more desirable circum- 
stances if need be. The field of choice is 
wide. Preparation for choice is growing 
better, especially in the more progressive 
schools. For the boy and girl of today there 
is less chance of taking up a work for which 
he or she is unfitted. There is being pro- 
vided an opportunity to study the probable 
outcome of the various occupations in the 
case of each individual. Yet the great 
variety of these choices may become con- 
fusing to the unguided youth. There are 
now more than sixty occupations known as 
professions: formerly, law, medicine, and 
theology alone were so called. When we 
begin to number the trades from which a 
pupil may choose we are astounded. How 





D. TALMADGE COOPER 


are we as administrators and teachers to 
get before each boy and girl just the thing 
that will result in the proper placement of 
each individual? 


Some may think that we should attempt 
to determine just what each individual is 
best fitted to do and advise him to get into 
that occupation. You may think from 
what I have said that we are attempting 
to do that in Paducah. We are not. 
Neither can you or any other school go so 
far. But there are a few things we are 
able to do which will be of inestimable value 
to the majority of pupils with whom we 
work. Of course we realize that final 
choice of a career or profession is the respon- 
sibility of the young people themselves, not 
the school, but it is the very essential duty 
of the school to ‘“‘get all the evidence”’ in so 
that the young man or woman may be able 
to choose wisely. Every counselor should 
make it his or her business to place before 
the students all manner of information 
about vocations and professions and about 
higher educational possibilities. Often a 
student who is peculiarly fitted for some 
particular work never learns enough about 


-it to discover his particular aptitudes for it. 


The school should prevent such misfortune 
if possible. Our duty is to get the informa- 
tion to the pupils and then to teach them to 
analyze their own responsibility, powers 
and capacities. In my opinion, the great 
task and opportunity of the junior high 
school is: The gathering of this informa- 
tion and placing it before the pupils, or 
rather placing the pupil before the informa- 
tion. How are we going to do this? What 
is going. to be our method? Some schools 
employ expert counselors. Some do it in 
one way; some in another. The method 
which we are pursuing in the Washington 
Junior High School is the particular project 
I shall relate to you. 


A few years ago a course in occupations 
was introduced in our junior high school. 
The nature of the instruction, in the main, 
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was to follow very closely the textbook. 
This was a dry and uninteresting method. 
At this time it was thought wise to require 
only the slow group of pupils to take the 
course. At present, however, all pupils 
in the 8-A grade are rejui-ed to take it. 
The text is supplementeci w th what may 
properly be called laboratory work. 


Early in the semester a questionnaire is 
handed to the pupils. This, they are 
requested to fill out. The answer to these 
questions furnishes a basis for the labora- 
tory work. Here the counselor gets an 
insight into the educational qualifications, 
occupation, salary or income of the parent, 
and the home environment, interest and 
desires of the pupils. Information is 
secured concerning the subjects in which 
the pupils do their best work, and in what 
subjects they do their poorest work. In 
reply to this questionnaire the pupil states 
a tentative first and second choice of the 
occupation he desires to pursue, and why 
he wishes to follow that particular occupa- 
tion. Then the pupils begin to gather 
information by reading, class discussions, 
visits to shops, industrial plants, offices, 
banks and interviews with individuals who 
are capable of giving helpful information. 
After a time, following the suggestions of 
the counselor, begins his or her individual 
“Career Book.’’ (Some of these career 
books will be on display at the meeting.) 


In this book the pupil discusses the reasons 
for investigating and following his or’ her 
particular occupation, the educational 
qualifications and special training necessary, 
advantages and disadvantages, the salary 
expected, the rapidity with which he might 
expect promotion, and whether that partic- 
ular line is crowded or not. 


An attempt is made to get the pupils in 
touch with several different trades and pro- 
fessions and to talk with men and women 
who are familiar with the training neces- 
sary for that particular field. 


We give this course in ‘‘Career Guidance”’ 
in the 8-A grade. At the beginning of the 
next semester the pupils are promoted to 
the 9-B grade, and there discover that 
they have elective subjects. The counselor 
guides them in the selection of their elective 
work. 


When the pupils are promoted to senior 
high school the junior high school counselor 
sends with the pupils all the information 
available concerning each pupil as a basis 
for further guidance in the senior high 
school. 

In working out this plan our great aim 
is to get the information before the pupils, 
to see that they have an opportunity to de- 
velop their own resources and capacities, 
and to guide them as wisely as possible in 
the preparation for their chosen occupation. 
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Teacher Equipment Necessary For A 
Vocational School Educational 
Program 


By L. R. GreEGory, 


Supervisor of High Schools and Director of Bureau of Educational Research, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


When we speak of the equipment of a 
vocational school teacher necessary in the 
conduct of an educational program we are 
immediately faced with the necessity of 
recognizing three groups of teachers: Shop 
instructors, related subject teachers, and 
academic teachers. 
Seemingly, there ex- 
ists in vocational 
schools a tendency to- 
ward the department- 
alizing and academiz- 
ing so prevalent in 
the traditional high 
school. May we hope 
that the tendency is 
corrected before it 
develops into an actu- 
ality. 





L. R. GREGORY 


While we recognize 
these three groups we refuse, during the 
next thirty minutes, to deal with them 
as such. We shall talk to only one group 
—the vocational school teachers. We 
shall recognize no differences. If there ever 
was a live project for teachers it is 
the vocational school program, and, 
being a project, full participation by all 
teachers is essential. A teaching situation 
where it is more essential for a given 
teacher to know what every other teacher 
is doing never existed. 


It is not our purpose to discuss the 
occupational knowledge a shop man should 
have, the particular scientific background 
of the related subject teacher or the par- 
ticular kind of training that the teacher of 
academic subjects should possess. We 
should suggest that a positive handicap of 
the teacher of academic subjects may rest 
in the fact that his teaching experience has 
been secured in a so-called academic high 
school. ‘‘Academic’”’ is a good word in its 
place, but it is too bad that it ever slipped 
into the vocational school’s common 
vocabulary. 


We take this teacher training so seriously 
that we set about to organize it, depart- 
mentalize it, standardize it. The training 
program thus set up is intended to equip 
teachers for teaching children. Carryover 
influences from our traditional way of doing 
things set us to work thinking of our 
vocational school children in terms of 
groups, classes, grades, etc. This is to fall 
into error. 

Enough may have been said to indicate 
that we have in mind a vocational school 
teacher who is free to develop an educa- 
tional program and a teaching technique 
independent entirely from our traditional 
type. Of course, we recognize the need of 
occupational training and training in the 
technique of teaching. We are vitally 
concerned with both of these. Our chief 
concern is that the occupational content 
be kept as far away from an academic 
concept as it is possible to keep it and that 
the technique of teaching these young peo- 
ple found in vocational schools be developed 
independently of the more or less stand- 
ardized technique now in use in the regular 
schools. 

Teachers must be found for vocational 
schools who think in terms of occupational 
life that extend beyond the bench and the 
lathe. To fail to see beyond the seven or 
eight hours spent in securing a livelihood 
and to see the occupational worker in 
relation to the larger social group, his 
home, and his leisure, is to fail to take hold 
of one of the greatest opportunities ever 
presented to teachers. Teachers who do 
not see beyond the shop visualize only a 
small part of their obligations. Properly 
equipped teachers will go beyond and will 
see the future occupational worker away 
from the shop, a member of his family, a 
spender of leisure time, a home owner, a 
saver of money, a buyer of insurance, and a 
member of the larger social group indepen- 
dent in its functioning of occupational 
influences. 
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only the slow group of pupils to take the 
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in the 8-A grade are required to take it. 
The text is supplemented with what may 
properly be called laboratory work. 
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and the home environment, interest and 
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After a time, following the suggestions of 
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the 9-B grade, and there discover that 
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guides them in the selection of their elective 
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When the pupils are promoted to senior 
high school the junior high school counselor 
sends with the pupils all the information 
available concerning each pupil as a basis 
for further guidance in the senior high 
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is to get the information before the pupils, 
to see that they have an opportunity to de- 
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While we recognize 
these three groups we refuse, during the 
next thirty minutes, to deal with them 
as such. We shall talk to only one group 
—the vocational school teachers. We 
shall recognize no differences. If there ever 
was a live project for teachers it is 
the vocational school program, and, 
being a project, full participation by all 
teachers is essential. A teaching situation 
where it is more essential for a given 
teacher to know what every other teacher 
is doing never existed. 


It is not our purpose to discuss the 
occupational knowledge a shop man should 
have, the particular scientific background 
of the related subject teacher or the par- 
ticular kind of training that the teacher of 
academic subjects should possess. We 
should suggest that a positive handicap of 
the teacher of academic subjects may rest 
in the fact that his teaching experience has 
been secured in a so-called academic high 
school. ‘“‘Academic”’ is a good word in its 
place, but it is too bad that it ever slipped 
into the vocational school’s common 
vocabulary. 


We take this teacher training so seriously 
that we set about to organize it, depart- 
mentalize it, standardize it. The training 
program thus set up is intended to equip 
teachers for teaching children. Carryover 
influences from our traditional way of doing 
things set us to work thinking of our 
vocational school children in terms of 
groups, Classes, grades, etc. This is to fall 
into error. 

Enough may have been said to indicate 
that we have in mind a vocational school 
teacher who is free to develop an educa- 
tional program and a teaching technique 
independent entirely from our traditional 
type. Of course, we recognize the need of 
occupational training and training in the 
technique of teaching. We are vitally 
concerned with both of these. Our chief 
concern is that the occupational content 
be kept as far away from an academic 
concept as it is possible to keep it and that 
the technique of teaching these young peo- 
ple found in vocational schools be developed 
independently of the more or less stand- 
ardized technique now in use in the regular 
schools. 

Teachers must be found for vocational 
schools who think in terms of occupational 
life that extend beyond the bench and the 
lathe. To fail to see beyond the seven or 
eight hours spent in securing a livelihood 
and to see the occupational worker in 
relation to the larger social group, his 
home, and his leisure, is to fail to take hold 
of one of the greatest opportunities ever 
presented to teachers. Teachers who do 
not see beyond the shop visualize only a 
small part of their obligations. Properly 
equipped teachers will go beyond and will 
see the future occupational worker away 
from the shop, a member of his family, a 
spender of leisure time, a home owner, a 
saver of money, a buyer of insurance, and a 
member of the larger social group indepen- 
dent in its functioning of occupational 
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TWO OPTIONS 


ONE— 
A Business Education of Com- 
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arn 1 eR a A Business Education of College 
ORR = Grade 
Take a course here—from seven to twelve months-—and get skill as a stenographer 
and bookkeeper, and a practical knowledge of general office work plus a position 





Take a course here—two to four years—and get a thorough knowledge of business, 
-_ in handling business, a position and in addition college credits—even a college 
egree 
COURSES 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typing, Penmanship, Salesmanship 


(Commercial Grade) 
Commercial Teacher Training, Accounting 
(College Grade) 


RATES OF BOARD AND TUITI' +N REASONABLE 


BOWLING GREEN BUSI'WESS UNIVERSITY 
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BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 




















TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Transylvania, the oldest College west of the Alleghenies, 
a College with a future 


TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE AND THE COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE 


Summer Session 1929 
CALENDAR FOR 1929 


Summer Session: June 10 to August 17 
First Term: June 10 to July 13 
Second Term: July 15 to August 17 

Fall Semester: September 10 


INFORMATION MAY BE SECURED BY WRITING 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 























The Guidance Handbook 


By LouIsE COURTNEY, 


Guidance Department, Owensboro Junior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 


The function of guidance in education 
has been defined by Herbert Hoover as 
that of finding, training, and creating 
character in children . . . . and inspiring 
to effort, the guiding means to the end. 


The guidance handbook of the Owens- 

boro Junior High 

School marks the ini- 

tial attempt on the 

part of the faculty in 

co-operation with the 

guidance department 

to stimulate pupils to 

greater concerted 

effort and more pains- 

taking zeal in their 

school activities. Op- 

portunity is provided 

through our guidance 

program in regular 

LOUISE COURTNEY class periods each 

week for systematic guidance along the lines 

of vocational information and educational 

steering of eighth grade pupils in prepara- 

tion for entrance to the senior high school. 

Guidance in the choice of eighth-grade 

electives, in the selection of clubs and in the 

multiple placements in the many and 

varied school activities forms a major 

function of the department’s work. In- 

coming 7-B pupils receive special attention 

in an orientation course intended to help 

them adjust more readily and understand- 
ingly to the school’s program. 


A large part of all these concrete and 
practical matters of guidance are gradually 
being organized in the sequence and order 
that they are needed as specific subject- 


matter for the handbooks. Thus, the 
handbooks become guidebooks of reference 
for the practical, everyday needs of pupils. 


Again, the handbooks have come to take 
the place, tentatively at least, of report 
cards. In other words, the other major 
phase of the handbook project is that of a 
rating scheme designed primarily to stimu- 
late pupil effort. Traditional report cards 


have served principally as mere routine 
report forms to parents of the pupils’ stand- 
ings in school work. The rating-sheet 
sections of the handbooks have inaugurated 
an initial attempt, still in the experimental 
stage, of developing pupil rating in all the 
major actitivities of his school-community 
life in a way that will tend to count most 
for him. 


Pupils are supplied with mimeographed 
rating-sheets for five major rating-divisions 
namely: Scholarship, which is subdivided 
into achievement and effort; attendance 
and punctuality; classroom citizenship; 
homeroom citizenship, and banking. At 
the top of the sheet is a set of standards for 
that particular rating-division, while the 
lower half of the sheet forms a graphic chart 
for recording the cumulative weekly 
ratings. A frequency of rating that is 
great enough to command the attention and 
respect of pupils is considered the basic, 
guiding principle of the whole project. 


A revision of this section of the hand- 
book is now in process. It contemplates 
the setting up of standard (and their correl- 
ative supplementary) units of curricular 
work. The satisfactory mastery of these 
achievement units would then form a 
natural order for rating according to the 
sequence that they have bien successfully 
completed and mastered, respectively. 
Effort and workmanship would be rated 
not necessarily every week in a routine, 
formal way but always upon the completion 
of the work-unit concomitant with the 
occasion of its completion and mastery. 
The evidences of workmanship would be 
judged at that time and in accordance with 
the rating-scale agreed upon. Thus, for 
all rating-divisions mastery-units would 
be set up with their corresponding rating- 
scales, and the natural series of premiums 
of distinction and honor incurred would 
supplant the traditional percentage or 
point systems of honor assignments, etc. 





School News 


HANIFAN RE-ELECTED, PADUCAH 


Re-election of L. J. Hanifan to be super- 
intendent of Paducah public schools for 
another four years, beginning July 1, 
promises a continuation for that period of 
what we believe has been the most pro- 
gressive era in the history of public educa- 
tion in this city. 


During the four years that he has been 
at the head of the local schools Mr. Hanifan 
has raised them to an exceptionally high 
degree of efficiency, while at the same time 
he has had to deal with the difficulties of 
rapid expansion in enrollment through 
general increase in population as well as 
by annexation of new territory and taking 
in of the Arcadia school. Teachers’ stand- 
ards have been placed upon a high plane. 
Modern methods of grading and instruc- 
tion have been introduced, including intel- 
ligence tests, with special provisions for 
promotion of the more brilliant students 
and for the encouragement of backward or 
underprivileged children, resulting in the 
reduction of pupil failures to an average of 
around five per cent for the grades, one of 
the Jowest percentages of failures in any 
public school system in the country. 
Average daily attendance, always an 
important criterion of the efficiency of a 
school system, has been increased over 
fifty-three percent. Music and art instruc- 
tions have been greatly improved and 
extra-curricular activities such as school 
clubs, useful in developing the social 
instincts of the children, have been given 
every encouragement. Journalism classes 
have resulted in the winning twice by 
The West Kentucky Bell, the Tilghman 
paper, of the prize for the best all around 
school paper in Kentucky; second place by 
that same paper in the regional contest of 
the Southern states; and the winning of 
second prize in the Columbia University 
national contest by The Hatchet, the Wasgh- 
ington Junior High School publication. 


In addition to these marked improve- 
ments in the efficiency of teachers and 


students, many improvements have been 
made in the physical equipment of the 
schools under Mr. Hanifan’s administra- 
tion. The handsome Andrew Jackson 
school and the Franklin junior high schoo] 
have been erected. Improvements have 
been made at the Washington, Lee and 
Garfield schools. Two additional rooms 
have been finished at the Whittier school. 
A six-room addition has been built at the 
McKinley school. Four rooms have been 
added to the Henry Clay school. The 
Lincoln school gym and auditorium have 
been built. Besides this the Board of 
Education has purchased for future use a 
spacious high school site between Washing- 
ton and Jackson and Twenty-third and 
Twenty-fourth streets, and an elementary 
school site at Yeiser place in Avondale. 
The Franklin school grounds have also been 
enlarged and straightened, so as to give 
the pupils of that school more play room. 
There has also been made under authori- 
tative direction a survey of Paducah’s 
future school needs which is serving as a 
valuable guide to the school authorities in 
their consideration of public school develop- 
ments. 


In short, Paducah public schools have 
during the past four years been managed 
with exceptional intelligence and foresight 
so as to maintain the highest standards of 
instruction and get the maximum of educa- 
tional results, while wise provisions have 
been made for the future. This being 
true, it was certainly the best possible move 
for the Board of Education to re-elect 
Mr. Hanifan for another term. He has 
made good and he deserved this recognition 
of his services—Paducah News-Democrat. 


Dr. Amry Vandenbosch, professor of 
Political Science at the University of Ken- 
tucky, has been offered a traveling fellow- 
ship by the Social Research Council of 
New York City, to make a detailed study 
of the Dutch Colonial policy and admin- 
istration. The fellowship entails a trip 
around the world. 
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Active Bodies 


stimulate brain activity andimprove 
the quality of classroom work. That 
is why leading educators believe 
so firmly in well-equipped play- 
grounds which afford opportunity 
for diversified play. They encourage 
a wholesome alertness of mind and 
body, and are a tremendously im- 
portant factor in playground and 
classroom discipline. 


Louden Playground Equipment is 
designed for the safety, health and 
happiness of the children under 
your care ... and for the result- 
ant benefits that touch every phase 
of your school activities. 


It is the most complete of all playground equip- 

ment lines, offering a wide range of devices and 

prices to meet every playground condition and 
every price requirement. 


You will find the Louden catalog 
interesting and helpful. May we 
send you a copy? 


Louden Playground Equipment 
105 Broadway - = OTTAWA, ILL. 
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THIS SUMMER 
Join a 
Drake 


COLONIAL 
TOUR 


Leaving Every Sunday 


from St. Louis, Chicago 
and Points East, June 16 to 
August 25, inclusive 


Waar Ag 4 

Other Gala Travel Parties 

by Train, Boat and Motor 
Everywhere East 

5 tours weekly to suit the time 


and length of your vacation 











to America’s Historic Shrines . . Gay 

Broadway. . Quaint French Canada 

. the Scenic Saguenay River . . and 
Picturesque Bermuda . 


SEE—the showplaces of the ast— Washington, 
Philadelphia, Atlantic City, New York, Bos- 
ton, Quebec, Montreal—enjoy scenic won- 
derlands and great outdoor playgrounds—on 
land voyages free of all travel worries, with 
entertainment and sports en route. 


PROFIT— from renewed em with 
famous sites every American should know— 
from the relaxation of these comfortable plea- 
sure trips—and from the change of scene and 
climate that builds new health and vigor. 

ENJOY—the perfection of service that has 
made the Drake and Blackstone Hotels of 
Chicago famous the world over—at out- 
standing hotels, on America’s finest trains— 
everywhere along the route. 

WHENEVER your vacation 
WHEREVER you want to go 
WHATEVER price you want to pay 
there is a Drake Colonial Tour for you. 


TODAY—mail the coupon for complete information 


CeDRAKE CONAN 


Founded upon a hotel tradition that treats the traveler as a guest 




















Cc. C. DRAKE COMPANY, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago 


Please send me, without obligation, complete information 


describing Drake Colonial Tours—Ewerywhere East. 
Name. 


Add: 








City. State. 
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Dr. Charles Alexander McMurry, 72 
years old, died suddenly of a heart attack 
on March 23rd. Dr. McMurry for the 
past fourteen years had been professor of 
elementary education at Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. So highly was Dr. 
McMurry regarded at Peabody that in 
February, 1927, a week’s honorary services 
were held for him in celebration of his 
fiftieth anniversary as a teacher. He was 
a prolific writer on subjects connected with 
elementary education. 


Dr. William A. Millis, President of 
Hanover College, Indiana, for the past 
twenty-one years, has resigned his position 
and is to retire at the end of the present 
school year. During President Millis’ 
tenure the school has made notable prog- 
ress, aS seen in more than doubling the 
faculty in numbers and more than trebling 
the college endowment, while the student 
enrollment has increased almost five-fold 
under his administration. 


Professor William Lewis Roberts, a 
member of the faculty of the College of Law, 
University of Kentucky, has been granted 
a fellowship in the Harvard Law School. 
He has been granted a leave of absence at 
the University and will work toward his 
J. D. degree at Harvard next year. 


Mr. James W. Cammack, teacher of 
mathematics and coach in the University 
High School, University of Kentucky, has 
accepted a position in the Department of 
Education at Frankfort. Mr. Cammack 
was formerly principal of the Shelbyville 
High School. In his new work he will be 
connected with the State Board of Ex- 
aminers. 





Mr. W. P. Johnson, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Bagdad, has ac- 
cepted a position at the Western Teachers 
College at Bowling Green. He assumed his 
new duties at the beginning of the second 
semester. 


SELF-HELP STUDENTS EARN 
$33,000,000 ANNUALLY 
Nearly all colleges and universities in the 


United States make some provision for the 
student who must work his way through 


college. Results of a recent survey reveal 
that 763 colleges and universities which 
keep records of this activity, estimate that 
46 per cent of the men and 23 per cent of 
the women are earning part or all of their 
way through college. These institutions 
enroll 84 per cent of all college students in 
the United States. The small colleges 
that keep no records of self-supporting 
activities make general estimates that ‘‘a 
large number,” “‘a high percentage”’ or “‘a 
great many” students are employed on the 
campus or in the town during term time. 
Where student employment bureaus are 
established fairly accurate estimates are 
usually available. 


The Educational Directory for 1928 lists 
1,068 higher educational institutions with 
enrollments totaling 878,088 men and 
women students. In these colleges and 
universities about half of the men students 
and a fourth of the women students are 
contributing to their own support by 
working part time; about a fifth of the men 
and over a tenth of the women are entirely 
self-supporting. Self-help students earn 
approximately $33,000,000 annually.—The 
Nation’s Schools, March, 1929 


CINCINNATI TEACHERS ARE 
BECOMING MORE STABLE 


Teacher turnover in public schools of 
Cincinnati decreased from 7 per cent in 
1917-18 when 1,566 teachers were em- 
ployed, to 5.9 per cent in 1926-27 when 
teachers numbered 2,034, according to a 
recent study by F. R. Jacobs of Carson 
School, Cincinnati, published in the Educa- 
tional. Research Bulletin of Ohio State 
University. Resignations per year ranged 
from 62 to 96 and accounted for the largest 
number of withdrawals. The average was 
77.4 resignations per year. Other causes 
were death, with an average of 7.7 per 
year; services discontinued, 10.9 per year; 
and retirement, 18.7 per year. The largest 
turnover was in teachers of physical 
education, an average of 23 per cent; in art, 
20.3 per cent; German, 20 per cent; indus- 
trial arts, 12.4 per cent; and kindergarten 
11.9 per cent. The largest turnover 
naturally occurred during the years of the 
World War and immediately thereafter, 
when conditions were unsettled.—School 
Life, March, 1929. 
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CHARLES ALEXANDER McMURRY 


A great teacher has gone—passing as a 
perfect day must end. Seated at his desk 
studying his Sunday school lesson on 
Saturday evening, March 23rd, he passed 
from us as one going to sleep. Without a 
struggle, apparently without pain, he died 
as he made preparation for the next lesson. 
It does seem appropriate that he should 
have been summoned in this manner. 
“O, death, where is thy sting?” 


Charles A. McMurry was known through- 
out the world as an eminent educator. It 
is doubtful, however, if his contemporaries 
fully realized his true greatness. It is no 
exaggeration to say that he has done more 
to raise the level of teaching in the elemen- 
tary school than any other educator this 
country has ever produced. Time will 
probably elevate him to that lofty position 
to which he is entitled. If there were a hall 
of fame for the great teachers of the world, 
Charles McMurry would certainly be 
enshrined therein. 


Dr. McMurry was a master teacher. I 
have seen him teach children in all of the 
grades of the elementary school so artisti- 


cally that one was impressed with the 
teaching as a perfect performance. As a 
graduate student in his classes, I have been 
thrilled time and again as he presented 
some profound and complex problem in 
simple language that a child could under- 
stand. This simplicity of style which he 
possessed to a rare degree made it possible 
for him to teach at any level from the 
kindergarten to the graduate school. Teach- 
ing was a fine art with Charles McMurry. 


No man in American education has 
written as extensively as Dr. McMurry. 
He was the author of about forty volumes 
and numerous articles. At the time of his 
death, he had practically completed two 
other manuscripts. We shall await their 
publication with much anticipation. Nearly 
everything Dr. McMurry wrote had to do 
with the teaching act. He, therefore, 
greatly influenced teaching methods and 
procedures. For many years his books 
were used in practically every normal school 
in the United States. 


In 1927 Peabody College celebrated Dr. 
McMurry’s fiftieth anniversary as a 
teacher. McMurry Week brought to 
Peabody visitors from all parts of America 
to honor this distinguished teacher. The 
writer, as chairman of the program com- 
mittee, received more than a thousand 
letters from people scattered throughout 
the world who were unable to be present 
but who wished to acknowledge their 
indebtedness to one who had meant much 
to them. These letters came from many 
people who had never seen Dr. McMurry, 
but who felt that they knew him from their 
contact with his books. 


Charles A. McMurry was born on Febru- 
ary 18, 1857, at Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
His early education was received in the 
training school of the Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity. In 1876 he was graduated from 
this same school, after which he attended 
the University of Michigan, receiving his 
degree from that Institution in 1880. He 
went to Germany to study soon after 
graduating from the university. In 1887 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy was 
conferred on him by the University of Halle. 
After his return to America, he taught at 
Winona, Minnesota, later at Illinois Norma! 
University, then at the Northern Illinois 
Normal School and finally at Peabody 
College. 
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Those who had the privilege of knowing 
Dr. McMurry intimately were tremendous- 
ly impressed with his personal character. 
He was gentle, sweet tempered, lovable. 
He possessed a dignity and a refinement 
that marked him as a man of culture. No 
one I havé ever known has impressed me as 
having so many of the qualities of the 
Great Teacher, as Dr. McMurry. Prob- 
ably this was the secret of his success as a 
teacher. ‘‘His life was gentle, and the 
elements so mixed in him, that Nature 
might stand up and say to all the world, 
‘This was a Man!’ ”’ 





EDUCATION IS A METHOD OF 
HARMONIZING SCIENCE AND 
DEMOCRACY 


The necessity of wise leadership selected 
by democratic processes becomes a para- 
mount need. The day of the expert is 
here. The man who knows must be 


recognized and used. The universities are 


training experts in various fields. Thei: 
knowledge must serve the common cause. 
They must not only know their business 
but they must view themselves as contrib- 
utors to humanitarianism and as members 
of the great team of the human family. The 
simple days are gone. Our social machine 
is now complex, complicated, and full of a 
myriad of essential details. It can go 
wrong in a multitude of ways, but it can be 
made to go right if each does his share. 
Education is a method of binding the new 
to the old and of harmonizing science and 
democracy. A people must know just as 
an individual must know the facts to be 
safe in a world of harsh reality. The great 
experiment is on. Modern civilization is 
building a world structure interlocked 
economically and with all kinds of inter- 
relaticns and intercommunications. Human 
beings are sensing their part in a world 
citizenship.—Ray Lyman Wilbur. 





There is no need for intellectuals to be 
steeped in pessimism. Every problem has 
its solution, just as every door has its key.— 
Rev. J. J. Whitehouse. 
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Proving the Project Method in 
General Science 


MARTHA PAYNE, M.A. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, Instructor in General Science, Morton Junior 
High School, Lexington 


TRADITIONAL METHODS OF SCIENCE 
TEACHING—If a survey were made to show 
the teaching methods in use in general 
science classrooms, no doubt many sections 
of our country would show that the textbook 
or “‘armchair method,’ is still in vogue. 
Much progress has been made in the larger 
communities and cities during the past few 
years. The larger cities have included 
especially equipped classrooms and labora- 
tories for general science in their school 
buildings. Nothing has been left undone. 
In fact, some of the laboratories which I 
visited in the East last summer were so 
elaborately equipped for individual student 
experimentation that I wonder that some 
of those students did not spend the better 
part of a term in puzzling over apparatus. 
An over-enthusiastic principal or superin- 
tendent may do too much in this way and 
the teacher will be burdened with long 
hours after school of checking over appara- 
tus, inspecting lockers and_ laboratory 
tables, cleaning up apparatus from the 
demonstrations of the day and setting up 
tomorrow’s demonstrations, staying with 
students who are behind in laboratory 
work and what not. Then there is the 
student’s point of view. Given a long list 
of experiments from his manual to com- 
plete, laboratory work becomes a weary 
period and he starts into each experiment 
and records observations in a sort of ‘‘cook- 
book,” fashion. The result is many hours 
consumed in handling equipment on his 
“own hook”’ which might be well worth the 
time of a junior or senior in high school 
physics or chemistry. Laboratory work 
should serve as a means of stimulating the 
young pupils in scientific channels; it 
should make him observe more closely 
ordinary things around him and it should 
make him enjoy and appreciate life more 
fully, but it should not be a means itself. 

On the other hand, we have “‘arm chair”’ 
science, where the teacher assigns page 


nine through fourteen, topic sixty-three for 
the next lesson and begins the day’s work 
with, “John, what is absolute humidity?” 
John doesn’t know and Agnes is called on. 
She thinks it means water in the air. ‘No, 
that isn’t right.’”’ The question is passed 
around the class until finally Fanny says 
“it is the amount of moisture actually 
present in the air.’’ Fanny has a good 
memory. She makes fine grades when 
poetry is given for memory work in English 
class and she also learned most of her 
geography this way. The teacher rewards 
Fanny with a smile and asks the next 
question; or she may ask a student to 
discuss topic number sixty-one or fifty- 
nine. The student is required to remember 
everything in this topic. If he forgets a 
topic number and launches on to the dis- 
cussion of some other topic, he is out of 
luck; or the teacher may be more pro- 
gressive and knowing her subject well 
enough, prepares an outline of the lesson 
and this is written on the blackboard. 
Certain students are called on to recite 
from the topics. I do not aim to over- 
draw situations. I have seen teachers 
employ such methods. Recently I heard 
an address by an eminent educator of our 
State, who observed a class instructed by a 
young, conscientious teacher. She asked 
her questions in rapid order and each child 
answered well from memory of the text. 
No ideas were solicited from the students, 
no opportunity was given to express an 
opinion or to cite an example, an experience 
or an observation which would fit in with 
the topics of the lesson. No attempt was 
made to draw conclusions, to make analo- 
gies or to make the work fit in with the 
student’s surroundings, his life in home, at 
school and in the community. This school- 
man kept a record of the questions as they 
were asked. When the bell rang for class 
dismissal, fifty questions had been asked 
and fifty answers given satisfactorily, 
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besides a number which were not satis- 
factory. 


What benefit is there from learning a 
table of chemical elements, their symbols 
and properties, if the child is not told where 
these elements occur in nature and of what 
use they are to us? For instance, the 
student learns that the symbol for oxygen 
is O and that it is a colorless, odorless, 
tasteless gas, soluble and very active and 
that it also causes substances to burn. 
When he reads of some miners entrapped 
in a mine and suffocating before a rescue 
party finds them, maybe he will attribute 
their deaths to the supply of oxygen having 
been depleted, or he may not even associate 
the table of eighty chemical elements and 
oxygen for one as having anything to do 
with the article he read. 


A girl student has a bowl of fish at home 
and they are not doing well. There is no 
aquarium in the science room for her to 
observe, and the teacher has not told her 
that water plants such as milfoil, hornwort, 
pondweeds and the like give off oxygen 
which is. used by the fish and the fish 
excrete nitrogenous materials and carbon 
dioxide which is used as food by the plants. 


There are many schools in which the 
science room must house other classes as 
well. No elaborate layout of equipment 
could be used under such conditions, con- 
sidering the science teacher has a vacant 
period and must make way for the incoming 
class. A teacher might find herself resort- 
ing to the textbook method here. Or she 
may teach a number of subjects and has 
been given general science because the 
science teacher’s classes are so crowded she 
cannot take care of all the students. 


Possibly she has this science class just one 
or two terms and is then given some other 
subject. All of these situations must be 
taken into consideration, when we find the 
textbook as the only medium of instruction 
in the science class. 


THE Project MretHop—And here we 
have the project method. It is new, but at 
the same time it is one of the oldest methods 
of teaching, since it has come to us very 
directly from the old apprentice system used 
in the trades. 


Kilpatrick says ‘‘a project is a whole- 
hearted purposeful activity proceeding in a 
social environment.’’ Bowden says, “‘it is 
a purposeful act pursued in a natural 
setting.” 


This opinion was once expressed by a 
famous scientist: ‘‘Science is, I believe, 
nothing but trained and organized common 
sense.” If so, then why not teach it in a 
common sense manner? The _ project 
method, I believe, offers a solution for the 
difficulties which many general science 
teachers have experienced—lack of equip- 
ment, lack of time, too large classes, too 
heavy a teaching program, etc. 


I do not want to convey the opinion 
that the project method is justifiable only 
under adverse conditions in science teach- 
ing. It is certainly successful with groups 
making highest scores in intelligence tests. 


I have used the project method in my 
ninth grade science classes for the past four 
years. I have used the textbook method 
and have given the individual laboratory 
plan a fair trial, but I always return to the 
project. Individual laboratory is fine, if 
the student groups are not over twenty and 
the instructor does not have a heavy 
teaching schedule. Certainly the student 
can advance rapidly in scientific thinking 
and the way is being paved more smoothly 
for him when he will take up the more 
specialized high school sciences. But 
unless the experiment is carefully explained 
and the method is discussed by the instruc- 
tor before the laboratory period, the experi- 
ment becomes a failure and so does the 
instructor. It isa physical impossibility to 
try the individual experiment in largeclasses, 
unless it is very simple and may be done 
by the student at home. Results of the 


experiment are reported to the class. My 
students are most enthusiastic about their 
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projects. When a term starts they can 
scarcely wait until the work is under way 
so that they can begin their projects. 
Many of them, of their own accord, start 
reading books and magazines before the 
projects are assigned, to find out what 
problem they would like to workout. They 
cut out pictures and diagrams of experi- 
ments they would like todo. Most of these 
come from Popular Science Monthly, 
Popular Mechanics, Science and Invention, 
and other similar magazines. The boys 
who are Scouts usually want to find out 


about some bird or work up some demon- 


strations on First Aid. 


THE AppRroACcH—The first few days of a 
term I use for exploration. Whether it isa 
beginner’s class, or a class starting the 
second term’s work, I get their ideas on the 
unit that is about to be studied and what 
they know of other topics that will be 
considered. In the 9-B, or the beginner’s 
class, it is important to know just how each 
student ranks in scientific knowledge. 
Some students who come to us from other 
school systems have studied general science 
in the seventh and eighth grades. This 
would make them ahead of the group and 
provision must be made for these special 
cases. 


There are several good tests to ascertain 
the student’s general range of information 
in science. I use the ‘Powers General 
Science Test” for this purpose at the begin- 
ning of the term. The tests with their 
scores are filed and are checked with all 
other tests given from time to time to 
determine how much the student has 
actually progressed in store o information. 
With practice, a teacher can make her own 
comprehension tests to be given when the 
class starts a unit and when it completes 
the unit. I like the preliminary exercises 
beginning each unit of Pieper and Beau- 
champ’s text, ‘‘Everyday Problems in 
Science.” 


Some sort of exercise or test of this 
nature shows what knowledge the student 
has before studying the unit. Give the 
comprehension test when the unit is com- 
pleted and let each student check his pre- 
liminary exercise or test with the final test. 
This will show him how much he has ad- 
vanced since beginning the unit. 


DIFFERENTIATING THE PROJECT FROM 
PROBLEM AND EXPERIMENT—Frank says, 
“‘A project is a problem or series of related 
problems in which the pupil conceives a 
problematic situation, believes it to be 
worth solving and believes that he can solve 
it. Moreover, he wants to solve it.”’ The 
project is different from the experiment 
where the pupil follows a set of directions 
often automatically because it means little 
to him—it is just another experiment that 
has to be done. 


The project is more like the laboratory 
problem because there are no directions for 
method. The student must devise his own 
method of working, perform experiments, 
do outside reading, make an observation 
trip, interview some person in the com- 
munity who is an authority on the subject, 
or do whatever is necessary to bring him to 
a successful conclusion for his project. 


DEVELOPING THE ProjEctT—The project 
as I teach it may be assigned tothe individ- 
ual student, to a group, or the entire class. 


The group project may be worked out by 
three or four students in the laboratory 
under the teacher’s direction after school 
hours, or the groups may have a conference 
with the teacher and then meet in some 
student’s home to try out experiments and 
get together on the way in which they will 
present the project to the class. It may 
also be necessary for the group to make a 
visit to a factory, store, farm, power plant, 
dairy, etc.—whatever is necessary to round 
out their project. If they are working on 
flowers, plants, trees or the kinds of soil in 
their community, a field trip may be 
necessary. 


Two of my classes are working on a unit 
which we call “How to Keep Well.” 
We have divided the unit into some- 
thing like this: 


1. How do germs make us sick? 

2. How are germs spread? 

3. How may we protect ourselves and 
others against taking germs? 


The first day we talked over the unit 
together, ‘‘How to Keep Well.’’ By ques- 
tioning I got their ideas. Then I gave them 
a little talk covering the following points: 
Cleanliness (personal and of our surround- 
ings), sufficient sleep, correct diet, meals at 
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besides a number which were not satis- 
factory. 


What benefit is there from learning a 
table of chemical elements, their symbols 
and properties, if the child is not told where 
these elements occur in nature and of what 
use they are to us? For instance, the 
student learns that the symbol for oxygen 
is O and that it is a colorless, odorless, 
tasteless gas, soluble and very active and 
that it also causes substances to burn. 
When he reads of some miners entrapped 
in a mine and suffocating before a rescue 
party finds them, maybe he will attribute 
their deaths to the supply of oxygen having 
been depleted, or he may not even associate 
the table of eighty chemical elements and 
oxygen for one as having anything to do 
with the article he read. 


A girl student has a bowl of fish at home 
and they are not doing well. There is no 
aquarium in the science room for her to 
observe, and the teacher has not told her 
that water plants such as milfoil, hornwort, 
pondweeds and the like give off oxygen 
which is, used by the fish and the fish 
excrete nitrogenous materials and carbon 
dioxide which is used as food by the plants. 


There are many schools in which the 
science room must house other classes as 
well. No elaborate layout of equipment 
could be used under such conditions, con- 
sidering the science teacher has a vacant 
period and must make way for the incoming 
class. A teacher might find herself resort- 
ing to the textbook method here. Or she 
may teach a number of subjects and has 
been given general science because the 
science teacher’s classes are so crowded she 
cannot take care of all the students. 


Possibly she has this science class just one 
or two terms and is then given some other 
subject. All of these situations must be 
taken into consideration, when we find the 
textbook as the only medium of instruction 
in the science class. 


THE Project MrEtHop—And here we 
have the project method. It is new, but at 
the same time it is one of the oldest methods 
of teaching, since it has come to us very 
directly from the old apprentice system used 
in the trades. 


Kilpatrick says ‘“‘a project is a whole- 
hearted purposeful activity proceeding in a 
social environment.’’ Bowden says, “‘it is 
a purposeful act pursued in a natural 
setting.” 


This opinion was once expressed by a 
famous scientist: ‘Science is, I believe, 
nothing but trained and organized common 
sense.” If so, then why not teach it in a 
common sense manner? The project 
method, I believe, offers a solution for the 
difficulties which many general science 
teachers have experienced—lack of equip- 
ment, lack of time, too large classes, too 
heavy a teaching program, etc. 


I do not want to convey the opinion 
that the project method is justifiable only 
under adverse conditions in science teach- 
ing. It is certainly successful with groups 
making highest scores in intelligence tests. 


I have used the project method in my 
ninth grade science classes for the past four 
years. I have used the textbook method 
and have given the individual laboratory 
plan a fair trial, but I always return to the 
project. Individual laboratory is fine, if 
the student groups are not over twenty and 
the instructor does not have a heavy 
teaching schedule. Certainly the student 
can advance rapidly in scientific thinking 
and the way is being paved more smoothly 
for him when he will take up the more 
specialized high school sciences. But 
unless the experiment is carefully explained 
and the method is discussed by the instruc- 
tor before the laboratory period, the experi- 
ment becomes a failure and so does the 
instructor. It isa physical impossibility to 
try the individual experiment in largeclasses, 
unless it is very simple and may be done 
by the student at home. Results of the 
experiment are reported to the class. My 
students are most enthusiastic about their 
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projects. When a term starts they can 
scarcely wait until the work is under way 
so that they can begin their projects. 
Many of them, of their own accord, start 
reading books and magazines before the 
projects are assigned, to find out what 
problem they would like to workout. They 
cut out pictures and diagrams of experi- 
ments they would like todo. Most of these 
come from Popular Science Monthly, 
Popular Mechanics, Science and Invention, 
and other similar magazines. The boys 
who are Scouts usually want to find out 


about some bird or work up some demon- 


strations on First Aid. 


THE ApproaAacH—The first few days of a 
term I use for exploration. Whether it isa 
beginner’s class, or a class starting the 
second term’s work, I get their ideas on the 
unit that is about to be studied and what 
they know of other topics that will be 
considered. In the 9-B, or the beginner’s 
class, it is important to know just how each 
student ranks in scientific knowledge. 
Some students who come to us from other 
school systems have studied general science 
in the seventh and eighth grades. This 
would make them ahead of the group and 
provision must be made for these special 
cases. 


There are several good tests to ascertain 
the student’s general range of information 
in science. I use the ‘Powers General 
Science Test” for this purpose at the begin- 
ning of the term. The tests with their 
scores are filed and are checked with all 
other tests given from time to time to 
determine how much the student has 
actually progressed in store o information. 
With practice, a teacher can make her own 
comprehension tests to be given when the 
class starts a unit and when it completes 
the unit. I like the preliminary exercises 
beginning each unit of Pieper and Beau- 
champ’s text, ‘‘Everyday Problems in 
Science.” 


Some sort of exercise or test of this 
nature shows what knowledge the student 
has before studying the unit. Give the 
comprehension test when the unit is com- 
pleted and let each student check his pre- 
liminary exercise or test with the final test. 
This will show him how much he has ad- 
vanced since beginning the unit. 


DIFFERENTIATING THE PROJECT FROM 
PROBLEM AND EXPERIMENT—Frank says, 
“‘A project is a problem or series of related 
problems in which the pupil conceives a 
problematic situation, believes it to be 
worth solving and believes that he can solve 
it. Moreover, he wants to solve it.”” The 
project is different from the experiment 
where the pupil follows a set of directions 
often automatically because it means little 
to him—it is just another experiment that 
has to be done. 


The project is more like the laboratory 
problem because there are no directions for 
method. The student must devise his own 
method of working, perform experiments, 
do outside reading, make an observation 
trip, interview some person in the com- 
munity who is an authority on the subject, 
or do whatever is necessary to bring him to 
a successful conclusion for his project. 


DEVELOPING THE PRoJECT—The project 
as I teach it may be assigned tothe individ- 
ual student, to a group, or the entire class. 


The group project may be worked out by 
three or four students in the laboratory 
under the teacher’s direction after school 
hours, or the groups may have a conference 
with the teacher and then meet in some 
student’s home to try out experiments and 
get together on the way in which they will 
present the project to the class. It may 
also be necessary for the group to make a 
visit to a factory, store, farm, power plant, 
dairy, etc.—whatever is necessary to round 
out their project. If they are working on 
flowers, plants, trees or the kinds of soil in 
their community, a field trip may be 
necessary. 


Two of my classes are working on a unit 
which we call “How to Keep Well.” 
We have divided the unit into some- 
thing like this: 


1. How do germs make us sick? 

2. How are germs spread? 

3. How may we protect ourselves and 
others against taking germs? 


The first day we talked over the unit 
together, ‘‘How to Keep Well.’’ By ques- 
tioning I got their ideas. Then I gave them 
a little talk covering the following points: 
Cleanliness (personal and of our surround- 
ings), sufficient sleep, correct diet, meals at 
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offers less crowded ships, with wide latitude in 
the matter of accommodations. 


Your choice of such famous liners as the Majestic 
(world’s largest ship), Olympic, Homeric. 
Belgenland, Lapland, etc.—and the remarkable 
steamer, Minnekahda, carrying Tourist Third 
Cabin passengers exclusively. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE-ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


R. H. Sutcliffe, Mgr., 1000 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio; our 
offices elsewhere or authorized steamship agent. 








Asheville Normal and 


Associated Schools 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Twelfth Session - June 12-July 23, 1929 


A great cosmopolitan summer school 2,250 
feet above the sea, surrounded by 60 peaks 6,000 
feet high. 

The Asheville Normal is a standard, four-year 
teachers college, holding membership in the North 
Carolina College Conference. 

Faculty of ninety from twenty-two universities, 
colleges, and teachers colleges, and heads of 
departments from a number of city schools. 

220 courses offered for kindergarten, primary, 
grammar grade, and high school teachers, music 
teachers, athletic coaches, physical directors, 
supervisors, and principals. 

Accommodations for 700 on campus. Room and 
board in dormitories is $42 for six weeks. Rooms 
may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this 
amount. Board in Private homes is from $10 to 
$15 per week. Tuition $12 for four courses. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville good for 
four months. 


Complete catalog ready. Write now for a copy. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 


Asheville, North Carolina 
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regular intervals, avoid constipation, take 
plenty of exercise, fresh air, wholesome fun, 
avoid excesses of every kind. The first as- 
signment was to cut out of a magazine 
pictures which will illustrate these points 
and make a poster of them and to clip from 
a newspaper or magazine any article which 
they think would be of interest to the class 
on this subject. The articles were dis- 
cussed at the next class meeting and .were 
then pasted in notebooks. The best 
posters were put on exhibit. After the 
discussion we wrote up our class notes and 
findings in the notebooks.. At the next 
class meeting some of these findings were 
read to the class, and an assignment made 
in the text, and on the necessity of pure 
water. “How many have been to the 
pumping station at the reservoir?” Two 
boys have been there. Two others express 
a desire to learn about the pumping 
station. The four boys arranged to go on 
their bicycles to the pumping station, with 
the idea in mind that they were to bring 
back to the class a report or reports on 
“Lexington’s Water Supply.” A week 
later the boys made their report. Each 
one made a talk before the class on what 
he saw at the pumping station. One 
student showed a map he had made showing 
the position of the lakes and surrounding 
country at the reservoir; another boy had 
some pictures of some of the machinery 
installed. 


The following is an extract from a 
written report presented by one of the boys: 


“How Water Comes from Lexington’s 
Reservoir to Your Home.” 


Thomas—Section 1—Third Hour 


“The water is first pumped from the 
reservoir to the settling basins on the hill 
east of the pumping station. Here it goes 
over an aerator which permits air to mix 
with it. The water is then allowed to 
stand from twelve to twenty-four hours so 
that the heavy water will settle to the 
bottom of the basins. It is now ready for 
the next process. By gravity flow from the 
settling basins, the water is treated with 
alum sulphate to clear it before it reaches 
the filters where it passes through copper 
screens and through sand filters, then into 
the clear well where it is treated with 
chlorine gas. Itis now ready to be pumped 
to town. 





SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We have outgrown our present loca- 
tion. After June ist weare moving into 
offices 1471-75 Starks Building. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 














“There is pumped into Lexington every 
day between five and six million gallons of 
water. The coal used daily in the furnaces 
at the pumping station amounts to 
thirteen tons, and chemicals used to 
purify the water costs $30.00 a day. The 
amount of water used by citizens of Lexing- 
ton per capita daily is twenty-eight 
gallons.” 

The class took notes as the boys gave 
their reports. Later on in the study of 
“How to Keep Well,” it was found that 
vacant lots and barns or garages where 
rubbish is allowed to accumulate, is a 
menace to health. Each child prepared a 
diagram map showing the vacant lots, barns 
and garages in the block where he lives. 
Circles were made to indicate the lots, 
barns or garages that are well kept and 
crosses are used for those not in good 
condition. If time permits, a little health 
play may be presented by some of the 
members of the class at the conclusion of 
the study of this unit. 

The following is a project worked out by 
two of my 9-B classes. 

Atr AND Its Uses. Osyect—To learn 
about the air and various ways in which it 
is used. 


METHOD 


1. Discussion. First day, it was found 
that air is necessary to life, it runs wind- 
mills, is used in automatic doorstops, dries 
clothes, used in air brakes, blows whistles 
and sirens, used to make music in band 
instruments, in organs, large ventilators in 
motion picture theaters, used in making 
wind scenes in motion picture studios, 
inflates tires, etc. 

2. Assignment. Each student makes a 
list of uses of air and brings to class, also a 
poster to illustrate the uses of air. 

3. Discussion. The second day’s work 
of the class consists of a discussion from 
student lists and posters. 

4. Demonstrations by teacher or stu- 
dents. Second day. 
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a Good Thing to Be Enrolled With a Member of 
NATIONAL Roa TION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Write for Membership List to *‘N. A. 
179 Whitehall St., Atlanta; 120 ‘Salon St., 


Boston; 64 E. Jackson, Chicago; Deseret Bldg., 


Salt Lake City; 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley. 








How the fountain pen fills. 
How the flower spray works. 
Atomizer, medicine dropper. 
Drug store straws. 


5. Notebooks. Make drawings in note- 
books in class of the demonstrations given. 
Write up findings and give conclusions. 


6. Home Experiments. Try out at 
home as many uses of air as you can. 
Whirligigs, pin-wheels, etc., made of 
colored paper were brought to be placed 
in the window-sill of the science room or 
to be set over a radiator. 


7. Further reading in the text and 
supplementary material. 


8. Student Demonstrations. Each 
student is required to work up a demonstra- 
tion experiment from _ his _ laboratory 


manual or to give an experiment he has 
tried out at home. 


9. Apparatus Card. A blank card is 
supplied each student on which he places 
a list of things he will need to give his 
experiment. I place on the card the date 
when the student is to give the demonstra- 
tion. Not more than three or four demon- 
strations are given during one class period. 
The apparatus needed by each student is 
put in a small box on the demonstration 
desk, which is equipped with gas, electricity 
and two water faucets. In this way the 
apparatus is right where the student can 
get it easily and the teacher does not have 
to take time from the class hunting around 
after equipment. 


Where the teacher performs an experi- 
ment, the apparatus should be set up as 
much as possible before the class assembles 
in order to save time to the students. 


HAVE PROJECTs FIT IN WITH 
SEASONS OF THE YEAR 


The general science course, the units of 
the text to be studied and the projects, 
experiments and demonstrations to be 


worked out, should fit in with the season of 
the year. For instance, in spring and fall 
you will want to spend time on botany and 
zoology units. For example: 


SPRING STUDY 
1. Protection of young in animals and 
plants (may also be used in fall). 


2. How plants grow. 

3. Habits of the caterpillar. 

4. Development of the chick. 

5. Feeding habits of the chick. 

6. Best kinds of soil for growing plants. 


(This project may be carried on in the 
winter if there is a sunny window in the 
classroom.) 


7. Study of trees of the community 
(spring or fall). This project is often 
worked out by 9-A classes. Each student 
makes his own observations, gathers, 
presses, mounts and labels leaves from 
several trees, gets a leaf from a tree, mounts 
it and the seed pod, beside a photograph 
of the tree, which he had made himself. 
The latter part of the project is to be 
studied in the fall. In the spring, leaf 
scars and the development of buds will be 
studied. 


FALL STUDY 


1. How animals and plants get ready 
for winter. 


2. Protective coloration. 
3. Migration. 
4. Hibernation. 


Visual aids, pictures issued in leaflets by 
the National Audubon Society. 


Thirty bird studies issued for ten cents by 
Church and Dwight Company, New York, 
New York. Stereopticon slides. Have the 
children bring in all pictures they can find 
ofanimals and plants. TheSunday Supple- 
ments of the newspapers are a good source 
of material. 
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READING MATERIAL 


Books on nature are so numerous that I 
cannot take space to list them here. Books 
published by the National Audubon Society 
are especially good. Nature magazines, 
Field and Stream, Boy Scout Manual, 
make good reading material. 


WINTER STUDY 


Local water supply. 

Fire. 

Stars, moon and planets. 

Weather and climate or some geology 
of the community. 

With a class meeting three times a week, 
totaling three hours of instruction over a 
period of two terms of work, not more than 
five units can be adequately taught a term. 

The following is a class project, worked 
out by a 9-A class last fall. Not all of the 
students kept together, as some work more 
rapidly than others. Those who finish 
the project ahead of the others are able to 
do supplementary work or reading. Some- 
times a very rapid and accurate worker is 
asked to help a slow worker. 


al allt soll oa 


9-A PROJECT—PROTECTION OF YOUNG 
IN ANIMALS AND PLANTS 


I. CLASS FORM: List below any ten 
animals or plants with which you are 
familiar and check the type of service 
rendered by the parent—plant, insect or 
animal. 


1. TYPE OF SERVICE RENDERED BY PARENT: 


1. Gives food. 
2. Makes a home. 


3. How parent protects young from 
enemies. 


(Il. PROBLEMS: 


1. (Individual work) what a sprout- 
ing seed needs. 
2. What are some of the ways in 
which plants grow? 
3. How the plant protects its young. 
4. How birds protect their young. 
(Class demonstration and indivi- 
dual work.) 
To identify one bird. 
work. ) 


(Individual 


on 


6. How the mammals protect their 
young. (Demonstration and indi- 
vidual work.) 


IV. OUTLINE PROJECT: 


Make bibliography on all reading material 
on project. 


THE INDIVIDUAL PROJECT 


An individual project is assigned each 
9-A student after the second or third week 
of the term. It is not assigned in the sense 
of a rigid duty which has to be performed, 
nor is the student given a special topic. 
He is told to read in magazines and books, 
look through his text and laboratory 
manual, and decide what topic he wishes to 
work out. I then read a list of suggested 
projects to the students and they make 
their own choice. I am careful to see that 
every student is working on a different 
project, so that no useless duplication 
occurs. I usually list forty or fifty topics 
for projects. 


Here are a few of them: 


I. Som: 
1. Different kinds. 
2. What kinds best for crops? 
3. How water rises in soil. 


II. Study of a flower. 

III. A visit to a greenhouse or nursery. 
IV. Observations of trees. 

V. Observationsof oneinsector animal, 
caterpillar, bees, ants, birds, rabbit, 
squirrel. , 

VI. History of making a light. 
VII. History of fire. 
VIII. Radio—build a model. 
IX. Radio—History. 

X. Telephone—History. 

XI. Telephone—Construction. 


XII. Telegraph—History. 
XIII. Telegraph—Build a model. 
XIV. Magnets and uses. 


XV. Lighting of a home. 


THE INTERVIEW 


After the student chooses his project 
and has become acquainted with it, he 
must come for an interview with me. This 
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NOTICE! 


PECIAL reduced hotel rates are 

given to Teachers when reservation 
is made for accommodations through 
the office of the Service Bureau of State 
Teachers Association, which is now 
making its headquarters at the Great 
N orthern Hotel. TheG reat Northern 
is conveniently located in the center 
of Chicago’s loop. The rooms are large 
and comfortable and you will find 
home-like environment, attentive serv- 


ice and excellent food. 


You are cordially invited to make 
this your home when in Chicago 


GREAT ‘NORTHERN HOTEL 


Dearborn Street from Jackson to Quincy 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WALTER CRAIGHEAD, Manager 
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GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Associations Headquarters 


Convenient to railroads, shops, theatres, etc. Presentation 
of this ad will entitle bearer to special reduced rates. 


Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 

























Leading College Tours 


Nearly 3,000 members 
from 700 colleges and 
achools i in 1928. 200 

XPENSE TOURS. 
Seat yaar Ist Class 
Hotels. More motor travel, 

Send for booklet. @ 

College Travel Club 
154 Beylston St., Boston 
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GENEVA? 
World Federation of Education Association:; 


For complete details and reserva- 
tions send for Booklet No. A-12. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Official Travel Agents appointed by 
ational Education Association 











ALLEXPENSES @°300 
THE LEADING STUDENT TOURS 
Cunard renown! 7000 satisfied guests! 


They are our pledge for the happiest 
summer of your life. Booklet W, 
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— FIFTH AVE 




















TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


Europe this Summer, Motoring to Italian Hill Towns, 
Shakespeare Country, Fontainebleau. Cultured, compe- 
tent leaders. Fun. 28 years’ successful experience. 
$308 to $1405 

Send for booklet. 
444-J Park 





Boston, 
Mass. 





Square TEMPLE Gi TOURS 
B dg. MCORPORATED 











Summer School in Camp 
AT ELKHART LAKE, WIS. 

July 1 to August 3, 1929 
COURSES IN 

Physical Education 
Diploma given for Summer Work 

Write for Illustrated Program 
Normal College of the American 

Gymnastic Union 
417 East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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is held after school hours. I help him to 
outline how he will conduct his project. 
When he goes home he has a sheet with 
notes something as follows: 


PROJECT TITLE 


1. Outline. 
2. Demonstration, experiments, draw- 
ings or photographs. 


3. Make report to class with demon- 
stration or whatever illustrative 
material is necessary. Be ready to 
defend project. 


4, Make written report with drawings, 
etc., already clasped together. 


5. Turn in written report to instructor 
for grade for term with bibliography 
of references you have used in pre- 
paring the project. 


INSTRUCTOR’S RECORD 


I keep in a file a blank card for each 9-A 
student. It contains all necessary informa- 
tion about the student and his project, 
together with grades. These grades are 
kept separate from the regular daily 
recitation grades recorded in the teacher’s 
class book. 


This is the project card: 
Project card. 
Instructor’s record. 
Term: February—June, 1929. 
Student: Brown, Mary Elizabeth. 
Address: 224 Clifton. 
Phone: 859. 
Project: History of light. 
Date begun: February 20th. 
Date completed: March 11th. 
Grade—B. 


THE BOOKSHELF OR LIBRARY—The proj- 
ect method requires much individual study 
and reading. We have gathered together 
about forty good booksforreference. These 
are catalogued on shelves in one corner of 
the classroom. A student interested in 
this kind of work is librarian from each 
class. We also try to have a number of 
magazines. 


THE CAMERA—The camera is a valuable 
aid in science teaching. When the teacher 









Meet pleasant people while buildin 
an ever increasing income. Practically 
no resistance—Parents welcome this. 
New plan of Best! Books regularl fe mato 
by board of know! 


ooded by Prof. M. V. 0’ Shea. of Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Teachers of personal- 
ity and education invited to write for 
particulars of our summer proposal. Give 
SHE full information of your education, teach- 


i — and any previous sales 
Childrens Book Ctub..: 


INE PARK AVE, NEW ¥ 


















has photographs at hand which she has 
made of a spider’s web, a particular flower, 
a tree stump rapidly decaying, this is fine 
illustrative material. On a unit to show 
erosion or a study of trees, I have each 
student take his camera and make photo- 
graphs. In this way we have a very good 
collection of camera studies. 


DRAMATIZATIONS AND GAMES—Playlets 
and games are wonderful aids in keeping up 
the interest of a class. 


THE MUSEUM SHELF OR CABINET—If you 
do not'have a museum cabinet, start right 
now. Place a shelf over a blackboard or in 
one corner of the room and encourage the 
students to bring in things. Most of the 
things they bring will be quite ordinary, 
as bird feathers, shells, different kinds of 
rocks, some pressed leaves or flowers they 
have mounted, the bones of some animal 
they have found, a bit of fur, some pine 
cones, or acorns. In this way you will have 
the start for a museum cabinet, which will 
serve as a place to put things that students 
bring in, when you do not need them, and 
will serve as a handy place toget them when 
you need them to illustrate anything to a 
class. It will also serve as a never-failing 
source 0° interest to any student. 


THE AQUARIUM—A_ small aquarium 
placed on one endof thedemonstration desk 
or a table will always be very instructive. 
Children are interested in living things. 


Tue Exuisit—tThe exhibit is a fitting 
place to each term’s work. We hold two ex- 
hibits, one in January and one in May. 
Screens are placed in the science room, and 
the walls and blackboards are covered with 
the students’ work. Notebooks are put on 
display. Parents and friends come to see 
what the children have been doing and 
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certain students are appointed to explain 
the exhibits to visitors. The exhibit is a 
gala event in the school calendar. 


ARGUMENTS FOR THE PROJECT METHOD— 
J. A. Stevenson, in the ‘Project Method of 
Teaching”’: 


1. “The natural setting for the project 
makes provision for a strong motive.” 


2. “The project is able to create interest 
of a deep-seated sort, because the interest 
comes from many sources.”’ 


3. “The potentiality of interest in proj- 
ects is great because of their wide and 
varied connections.” 


The following is from the fifth yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendents 
National Education Association: 


“Project teaching is superior to tradi- 
tional types of teaching in that it insures 
attainment of more aims, gives a greater 
possibility of learning in general, should 
induce better learning growth, insures 
increased expenditure of effort on the part 
of pupils, develops greater initiative and 
independence, gives greater opportunity 
for socialization, teaches pupils to think 
for themselves, and develops the problem- 
solving attitude, encourages a wider range 
of reading, makes better provision for the 
needs of the pupils of varying capacities 
and provides better opportunities for real 
and genuine teaching and for teacher 
growth.” 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE PROJECT 
METHOD 


1. All of the pupils do not cover all of 
the ground as in the textbook method. 


2. Each pupil becomes an authority on 
his one subject; he knows little of the other 
units covered. 


3. After having completed his project, 
he makes little effort to find out about 
other topics. 


4. It provides for individual differences 
and makes an extra strain on the teacher 
keeping each student busy. 


None of the arguments will hold if the 
project is well handled by the teacher, if 
she has her work planned and knows how 
to carry it through, and if she uses the 
project along with textbook, experiment, 
supervised study and the other aids 
mentioned in this article. 


Each of my students is required to take 
notes on every project presented to the 
class and knows that he will be held 
responsible for such information on the 
final examination. 
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FRIENDS, A Primer. By Mary E, 
PENNELL AND ALICE M. CusAcK; pub- 
lished by Ginn & Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1929; 146 pages. Price $0.60. 


This is a splendidly illustrated new 
primer. It is attractive in color and in 
design and has a fine appeal to children. 
The reading material is interesting. It is 
an excellent addition to the readers to be 
used in the early years. 


OUR COUNTRY. A first book in 
American History, By EL1zABETH C. Cop- 
DINGTON AND WILLIAM A. LONG; published 
by Ginn & Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
1929; 402 pages. Price $1.08. 


This is truly a first book in American 
history. The author has attempted to 
weave the great events in American history 
into a logical story. He has attempted to 
write the book in such a way as to make it 
usable to teachers, and at the same time 
tell a story that young people will like and 
understand. He has succeeded in this 
task in an interesting way. 


THE WORD METHOD OF TEACH- 
ING PHONICS, By ANNA DoRATHEA 
Corpts; published by Ginn and Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1929; 328 pages. Price 
$0.92. 


This is a teacher’s manual. It presents 
the word method of teaching phonics and 
includes both the material and method of 
procedure for grades 1, 2 and 3. This 
book was written to parallel the primer and 
books one, two and three of the New Path 
to Reading Series. The book has been 
worked out with great care. 


THE NEW PATH TO READING 
PRIMER, By ANNA DorRATHEA CorRDTS; 
published by Ginn & Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1929; 172 pages. Price $0.80. 


The primer in the New Path to Reading 
presents a novel approach to the problem 
of learning toread. It shows the pupil how 
to learn to read. It pictures a school boy 
learning to read. This pupil shows the 


Book Reviews 








other pupils how he frames as he learns to 
distinguish, first, each sentence as a whole, 
and second, the thought units within the 
sentences. The primer teaches the pupil 
to read by thought-units only. 


NUMBER FRIENDS, By InEz M. 
HowarpD, ALICE HAWTHORNE AND MAE 
HowarpD; published by the Macmillan 
Company, Chicago, 1928; 242 pages. 


This little book has been planned for the 
number work in the second grade. Arith- 
metic is usually begun in the third grade 
but this book has proved unusually popular 
in the second grade. It is carefully writ- 
ten, nicely illustrated and serves well as a 
text in primary arithmetic for second 
grade work. 


THE PHYSICAL WELFARE OF THE 
CHILD, By CuHarLes H. KEENE; pub- 
lished by Houghton-Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1929; 505 pages. 


Here is a new book written from the 
standpoint of the school’s responsibility for 
the health of the child. It deals with such 
problems as ‘“The Program in Education for 
Health,” ‘The School Plant,’’ ‘Health 
Supervision,” “The School Physician,” 
“‘The School Nurse,”’ ‘‘Physical Education,” 
“The Playground” and many other inter- 
esting subjects. It is an excellent book 
and should prove popular as a text in 
normal schools and teachers colleges. 


BETTER ENGLISH, By Harry JEw- 
ETT JESCHKE, MELTON C. POTTER AND 
Harry O. GILLETT; published by Ginn & 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1929. Grade 
IV, 209 pages; grade V, 190 pages; and 
grade VI, 226 pages. Price $0.60. 


The authors have followed the method 
used in English for beginners in that they 
have made all of their books doing books. 
Abundant practice in correct English is 
provided in an interesting way. The 
books are planned to enlist the largest 
amount of interest on the part of the child 
and to provide abundant practice. 
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BETTER ENGLISH FOR BEGIN- 
NERS, By Harry JEWETT JESCHKE; pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1929; 223 pages. Price $0.60. 


“Learning to speak and write acceptable 
English,’’ says Mr. Jeschke is like learning 
to play the violin. It is learning fo do as 
contrasted with learning about. It depends 
therefore almost wholly on one thing— 
practice. The author has built his book on 
this premise. It is a book of practice in 
good English. It is an interesting, attrac- 
tive and useful book. 


GERMAN IDIOM LIST CompiLep By 
EDWARD F. Haucu; published by the Mac- 
millan Company, 1929; ninety-eight pages. 


A knowledge of the idioms of a language 
is necessary for a mastery of any language. 
The ‘‘German Idiom List,’’ compiled by 
Edward F. Hauch and published by the 
Macmillan Company, New York, will be of 


great value to a serious student of the ~ 


German language and literature and will 
save him much time when used for refer- 
ence. 


BEGINNINGS OF ROME, By R. F. 
HAULENBECK; published by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Chicago, 1929; 
458 pages. Price $1.60. 


This is a first-year text in beginning 
Latin. It is different from other first-year 
texts in that it is built around a continued 
story that was written in such a way as to 
appeal to the imagination and hold the 
pupil’s interest. There is a wealth of easy 
and interesting reading in the book. 
Functional rather than formal knowledge 
is stressed. The pupil learns only what 
he can use immediately. It is a splendid 
new text in first-year Latin. 


MODERN ALGEBRA, First Course, 
By RALEIGH SCHORLING AND JOHN R. 
CLARK; published by World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers, N. Y., 1929; 391 pages. 


This is a new and modern text in begin- 
ning algebra. The authors have built 
this book in such a way as to make the 
transition from arithmetic to algebra easy. 


It contains much practical and helpful 
material. It is a splendid volume. 


MODERN ALGEBRA, SEconp Courss, 
By RALEIGH SCHORLING, JOHN R. CLARK, 
AND SELMA A. LINDELL; published by World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 1929. 


This volume was written to supplement 
the companion book written for the ninth 
grade. The quadratic equation is made 
the backbone of the course around which 
the important concept of relationship is 
further built up and the whole course 
unified. It is a teachable book and should 
be used widely in the tenth and eleventh . 
years of high school. 


ADVENTURES IN READING, By 
E. E. Smita, OrtON Lowe AND I. JEWELL 
Srmpson; published by Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Garden City, N. Y., 1928. 


This is a set of five books for basal or 
supplementary use in grades IV to VIII 
inclusive. The content of these books is 
of both recreatory type and work type. 
This makes the series symmetrical in 
character and affords the pup‘! an oppor- 
tunity to have a rich and well-balanced 
reading experience. The series is concerned 
with the development of good habits of 
study and with the development of an 
appreciation of what is good literature. 
Provision is made for experience in both 
silent and oral reading. The selections are 
excellent. The series on the whole seem 
better adapted for supplemental use than 
for basal. 


BILLY GENE AND HIS FRIENDS, 
By MaupEe Dutton Lyncu; published by 
Ginn & Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1929; 
126 pages. Price $0.68. 


This is a first reader. It is worked out 
in such a way as to provide experiences 
which the child will enjoy and thereby 
enlist his interest. The story of Billy Gene 
runs through the book. The book will 
have a larger appeal for city children than 
for rural. It will be useful as a supple- 
mentary reader for both. 








